


























There were tears ... but mostly cheers 


This was one 8-year-old’s reaction to the anti-polio vaccine, but millions of par- 
ents were infinitely comforted by last week’s news. For developments, see p. 3. 


WILL GERMANY BE NEXT? 





The Soviet-Austria accord 
is a victory for peace 


By Tabitha Petran 


HANCELLOR JULIUS RAAB of 

Austria—occupied for seven years 
by Hitler and for ten by troops of the 
four World War II allies—returned to 
Vienna April 15 from “completely suc- 
cessful” gotiations in Moscow on a 
treaty with his country. The agree- 
ment reveals the slow erosion of the 
foundations of the West’s “positions of 
strength,” sets back its policy of split- 
ting Europe. It comes at a time when 
Secy, Dulles has yet to recover from 
his “nasty shock” (Walter Lippmann, 
4/14) when he saw “how frail are the 
Asian reeds which we are leaning up- 
on” in the Far East. 


Seeking to hide its significance, 
Western propaganda mills represent 
the Soviet-Austria agreement as the 
result of a “sudden turnabout” in So- 
viet policy. In fact it resulted mainly 
from Austrian acceptance of Soviet 
terms presented at the Berlin confer- 


Francois in Tribune des Nations 
“As for public opinion, pretend you 
don’t know that it knows.” 


ence in Feb., 1954, and rejected then 
under Western pressure. Key Soviet 
terms, then as now, were Austrian 
neutrality and independence — ie., 
guarantees against a new “Anschluss” 
with Germany, against participation in 
any military alliance and foreign bases 
on Austrian soil. 


TROOPS OUT THIS YEAR: The West- 
ern claim that the U.S.S.R. at Ber- 
lin made the end of the Austrian oc- 
cupation conditional on conclusion 
of a German peace treaty is not borne 
out by the record. What Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov proposed there was to 
end the occupation with signing of the 
Austrian treaty; to withdraw four- 
power troops from Vienna but let them 
remain in Austria, under a legal status 
to be negotiated with the Austrian 
government, “to prevent attempts at a 
new Anschluss.” These forces 

“|. shall not be occupation forces 
and shall not perform occupation 
functions, nor shall they interfere in 
the affairs of the Austrian Adminis- 
tration or in the social and political 
life of the country.” 

Timing of these forces’ final with- 
drawal would be reviewed “not later 
than 1955,” Molotov promised. Austria 
and the U.S.S.R., having now re- 
viewed the question, are agreed on 
withdrawal of all troops when the 


‘treaty is signed and not later than 


Dec. 31, 1955. The major Soviet eco- 
nomic concession offered now—pay- 
ment of reparations in kind rather 
than in dollars—was also offered at 
Berlin. 


WEST FEARS “NEUTRALISM”: Aus- 
tria’s acceptance of previously re- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE 





Will for peace links 
maiority of humanity 
at Bandoeng parley 


By Kumar Goshal 


ys the mountain resort of Bandoeng 
en its main island, Java, the ten- 
year-old Republic of Indonesia wel- 
comed on April 18 nearly 2,000 delegates 
to the 29-nation Afro-Asian conference 
—and over 400 correspondents, 66 from 
the U.S. alone. Indonesia’s President 
Soekarno noted that the day marked 
the 180th anniversary of Paul Revere’s 
ride and of 
«“',. the opening of the American war 
of independence. ... That battle ... 
is not yet completely won, and it will 
not have been completely won until 
we can survey our own world and can 
say that colonialism is dead.” 
Soekarno called for an end to nuclear 
weapons experiments, referred to the 
Geneva conference on Indo-China as 
a way to solve conflicts peacefully. He 


Gordon in Bandoeng 

Eugene Gordon, the GUARDIAN’s 
associate editor for civil liberties and 
Negro affairs, on leave of absence as 
a free-lance writer and correspondent, 
arrived in Jakarta, Indonesia, by KLM 
airliner at 3 a.m. Tues. (EST) to cover 
the Bandoeng Conference. His trip was 
financed by private subscription. His 
reports on the conference will appear 
in the GUARDIAN and other publica- 
tions, 
ATR MAE EET = 








said the conference, representing the 
majority of the world’s population, 
could demonstrate to the minority its 
will “for peace, not for war.” 


UNRUFFLED CHOU: Trying to avoid 
such controversial issues as Israel and 
Formosa, the sponsors persuaded the 
conference to adopt a five-point agen- 
da: economic and cultural co-opera- 
tion, human rights, problems of depen- 
dent peoples, and promotion of world 
peace and co-operation. Nevertheless, 
Iraq’s Fadhil al-Jamali—fresh from 
signing the U.S.-sponsored pact with 
Turkey—strongly attacked Israel, 
French colonial policy in Africa, and 
“the Communists’ new form of coloni- 
alism much deadlier than the old.” 
Egypt’s Nasser also attacked Israel, 
added a demand for the right of all 
nations to choose their political and 
economic systems. 

Asked if he planned to answer at- 
tacks against the “Communist bloc,” 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai said: “I 
did not come here to quarrel. I came 
for the success of all the people here.” 


“FRIENDLY VISITS”: When he made 
his speech, Chou said his country was 














Afro-American, Baltimore 
WHAT’S COOKING OVER THERE? 
John Bull: They didn’t invite me. 
Uncle Sam: Me neither. They don’t 
want us. 


not interested in “subversive activities” 
but instead was being “subverted by 
the U.S. If you do not believe this... 
send representatives to China to take 
a look. You are all welcome.” Declar- 
ing that China was ready to establish 
normal relations with other Asian and 
African countries, including Japan, 
Chou proposed “that the governments, 
parliaments and peoples’ organizations 
of [these] countries make friendly visits 
to each other’s countries.” Complying 
with the conference sponsors’ desires, 
Chou said he was not going to bring 
up the issue of Formosa and off-shore 
islands. He added: 
“If nations give us assurance not 
to interfere in each other’s internal 
(Continued on Page 4) 





‘A Rebirth 
of Freedom’ 
TWO FULL PAGES 
OF COVERAGE OF 


The Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee 
Conference in N. Y. 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


Sir—In reference to your ar- 
ticle about hams coming from 
Red Poland in cans, there does 
not seem to be any use in hav- 
ing a government, does there? 

Weve had an extra amount 
of flu and virus this year and 
it could be coming in the unin- 
spected cans from our enemies, 
the Polish Reds. 

How do we know it’s ham 
at all?-—Alert Housewife. 

Letter to Trenton 

Evening Times, March 28. 
Vie . One-year free sub to sender 
of each item published under 
this heading. Winner: Anon., 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Anti-Dulles vaccine 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
What was done to polio by Salk 
Can be done to war by talk. 





The only defense 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

I send you this correspondence 
about the H-bomb tests with 
Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man Lewis W. Strauss: 


“My dear Mr. Strauss: In an- 
6wer to my letter to the President 
petitioning him to cease the H- 
bomb tests which are endangering 
even future generations, you say: 
*.. . the improvement of our means 
of self-defense are a paramount 
duty of our government.’ For your 
information there is no defense 
against the H-bomb. Peace is the 
Only alternative to destruction. 

“Two thousand years ago Christ 
gave us the formula for the mak- 
ing and maintaining of Peace. Why 
do we, a so-called Christian na- 
tion, refuse to use it? Why do we 
continue to use the instruments of 
the devil? Cease the H-bomb tests.” 

Atlantis Marshall 











bus (which Mr. Thompson drives) 
had been riddled with bullets the 
night before. 

Both vehicles were parked in 
front of the Thompson home but 
fortunately, none of the family, 
which includes six children, was 
injured, The marauders sped away 
in a high-powered car. 

Please write to these courageous 
people—(address: Route 3, Box 206, 
Longview, Tex.), and congratulate 
them on their recent victories at 
the polls, and assure them of your 
sympathy in these dangerous (for 
them) days. H. K. 


It is a honey 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
I have just heard the GUAR- 
DIAN’s new record “The Unforgot- 


Teen-age wisdom ten Man.” It is a honey. The 
beauty of it is that it can be 
EAST WILLISTON, N. Y. played to any audience, even to 


Although we are only in our 
early ‘teens, we feel that our opin- 
jons should be considered. We 
think the GUARDIAN reveals that 


many a Republican (not Joe Mc- 
Carthy). I promised to loan one 
to a Negro minister in the neigh- 


borhood .. . maybe we will fill up 
some people care about the truth. his church when he plays the 
It's hard to understand that one  jpecorg. Jack Fox 


paper can be so fair and the ma- 
jority of others are untruthful and 
heartless. In all the political mat- 
ters that concern the people, your 
paper has been brave enough to 


East-West trade 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
A fuller discussion of the ques- 


print the facts undisguised. Some tion, “Will Expanded East-West 
people are satisfied with the so- Trade Bolster U.S. Economy? 
called democracy in America. Well, might be of interest. Miss Petran 


flatly says, “No,” and argues that 
FIRST there must be an “expan- 
sion” of the “home market” and 
also “planning and programming 
in the U.S. economy.” 

From this, one might conclude 
that FIRST there must be socialism 
in the U.S. As a farmer, I prefer 
not to wait that long. The U.S.8.R. 
did not merely offer to buy “some 
surpluses,” but to buy almost the 
whole surplus butter held at the 
time, paying the world price. 

Since then, Secy. Benson has 
been “expanding” the home mar- 
ket for butter by selling it to a 
few big chocolate manufacturers at 
25c a pound—a rather slow and 


we're not! We've got a lot to 
achieve before we can call our- 
selves a real democracy. 

If more people read your paper 
they would be guided to a better 
America. Nan B. and Wini G. 


Texas victory, but... 
LONGVIEW, TEX. 

Two school district victories in a 
row—both favorable to the colored 
residents—were too much for some 
of the die-hard white supremacists. 
Recently, when I stopped by the 
small home of Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Thompson (Negro leaders in the 
recent elections), I learned that 
their family jalopy and the school 
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costly method. Meanwhile, dairy 
farmers are seeing their returns go 
down and down. 

For agriculture, it has been the 
one-third drop in exports that 
contracted our market. The home 
market has as yet undergone little 
change. So, why de we have to 
wait for the “home market” to 
expand before I can sell my butter 
to the Soviet Union? And what if 
it contracts FIRST? 

A Worried Dairy Farmer 


Miss Petran said there would be 
no SUBSTANTIAL expansion of 
East-West trade until there is an 
expansion of the internal market. 
See Victor Perlo, p. 9. ' 


Counterpart in Canada 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 

As I am a Canadian with deep 
concern for my country I realize 
how deeply our two nations are 
interlocked, not only geographically 
but culturally and economically. It 
therefore gives me great concern 
when the forces of redction attack 
American civil liberties because 
these same forces have their coun- 
terparts in Canada. V. J. Kloster 


Teddy knew 
PAHOKEE, FLA. 

Theodore Roosevelt ran on the 
Bull Moose ticket against what he 
called the “malefactors of great 
wealth.” Those malefactors are to- 
day ten times as bad as Teddy’s 
time, but now they are called 
patriots. R. E, Boe 
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Wall Street Journal 
“We don’t need any more 
taxes!” 


Not milk alone 
GLASGOW, MONT. 

Since you were kind enough to 
print my letter which contained my 
wish to become better informed, 
I have received information from 
all parts of the U.S. I would like 
to thank all who sent material. 

The collected information is of 
inestimable value to me which is 
fortunate because, living on a dairy 
farm, we are rich only in milk. 
Since it costs nothing to think and 
study, I am now rich so far as 
good reading matter is concerned, 

Mrs. Charles W. Cotton 


The Pope .. . and others 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The Pope has made another ap- 
peal for a “peaceful dwelling to- 
gether of nations” and delivered a 
solemn warning about “the dangers 
which the science of genetics for- 
sees as possible” caused by radio- 
activity from the explosions of 
thermonuclear weapons. Thus one 
feels extremely perplexed over the 
prolonged failure of high-ranking 

relates in this country as Cardinal 

pellman and Mgr. Sheen to voice, 
often and vehemently, like appeals 
*and warning. Both prelates are 
citizens of the country where manu- 
facture, testing and even use of 
the first atomic bombs originated 
and are being promoted with fan- 
atical determination. A. Garcia Diaz 


How much of your tax dollar goes for war 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

Your U.S. Government taxes are 
high becaues of militarization. 
Your tax dollar pays 66c for Penta- 


Another 18c is for past wars (vet- 
eran benefits and interest on the 
national debt). Thus war takes 
84c, leaving 16c for legitimate gov- 


gon “national security” activities, ernment costs, such as aid to agri- 
YEARLY 
(billions of dollars) 
U.S. Govt. Expenditures 1938 1950 1956 
War Preparations 1 18 41 
Past Wars 1 12 11 
Total War Costs 2 30 52. 
Non-War Expenditures 5 10 10 
All “U.8. Government” Costs 7 40 62 
War Preparations as % of All 14% 44% 66% 
Total War Costs.as % of.All 28% 15% - 84% 
,Non-War Costs hs % of All 12% 25%: ., 16% 
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culture, commerce, labor, educa- 
tion, health, socia] security and 
government. 
Albert Bofman 
WEEKLY 
(per family of 4) 

1938 1950 g 

$ 61 9.00 19.14 

$ 61 6.25 5.00 

1.22 15.25 24.14 

3.08 5.00 4.46 

430 ° 20.25 28.60 
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Albert Einstein 


Albert Einstein, one of the great geniuses of all time, died 
on April 18 at the of 76. Formulator of the theory which later 
made possible the atomic bomb, after the Hiroshima explosion 
he called atomic energy “at present not a boon to mankind, but 
a menace.” In 1951 he warned: 


“There is no defense against atomic war, and none is to be 
expected. The attempt to create one would destroy our social 
fabric, make us slaves to a military machine. ... You cannot serve 
two masters—you cannot prepare for war and expect to have 
peace.” 

We reprint below an excerpt from “Why Socialism?” an article 
Einstein wrote for the first issue (May, 1949) of the independent 
socialist magazine Monthly Review. 


HUMAN society is passing through a crisis. ... The economic 

anarchy of capitalist society as it exists today is, in my 
opinion, the real source of the evil.... 

The result of ... [the concentration of private capital in 
a few hands] is an oligarchy of private capital the enormous 
power of which cannot be ef- 
fectively checked even by a 
democratically organized politi- 
cal society. This is true since 
the members of legislative 
bodies are selected by political 
parties, largely financed or 
otherwise influenced by private 
capitalists who, for all practical 
purposes, separate the electorate 
from the legislature. The con- 
sequence is that the representa- 
tives of the people do not in 
fact sufficiently protect the in- 
terests of the underprivileged 
sections of the population. 
Moreover, under existing con- 
ditions, private capitalists in- 
evitably control, directly or 
indirectly, the main sources of 
information (press, radio, edu- 
CAtION). «.c » 


7 situation prevailing in an economy based on the private 

ownership of capital is characterized by two main principles: 
first, means of production (capital) are privately owned and 
the owners dispose of them as they see fit; secondy the labor 
contract is free ... [so that] what the worker receives is deter- 
mined not by the real value of the goods he produces, but by 
his minimum needs and by the capitalists’ requirements for 
labor power in relation to the number of workers competing 
SOP JOM, « . « 

Production is carried on for profit, not for use. There is 
no provision that all those able and willing to work will al- 
ways be in a position to find employment; an “army of unem- 
ployed” almost always exists. The worker is constantly in fear 
of losing his job. Since unemployed and poorly paid workers 
do not provide a profitable market, the production of consumers’ 
goods is restricted, and great hardship is the consequence. 
Technological progress frequently results in_more unemploy- 
ment rather than in an easing of the burden of work for all. 
The profit motive, in conjunction with competition among 
capitalists, is responsible for an instability in the accumula- 
tion and utilization of capital which leads to increasingly severe 
depressions. ... 


Unlimted competition leads to a huge waste of labor, and 
to... crippling of the social consciousness of individuals . 


the worse evil of capitalism.... 
] AM convinced there ts only ONE way to eliminate these grave 
evils, namely through the establishment of a socialist economy, 
accompanied by an educational system which would be oriented 
toward social goals. In such an economy, the means of pro- 
duction are owned by society itself and are utilized in a planned 
fashion. A planned economy, which adjusts production to the 
‘needs of the community, would distribute the work to be done. 
-.. and would guarantee a livelihood to every man, woman 
and child. The education of the individual, in addition to pro- 
moting his own innate abilities, would attempt to develop in 
him a sense of responsibility for his fellow men in place of 
the glorification of power and success in our present society. 


‘iat sone —Albert Einstein 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO SALK'S MIRACLE? 





Polio vaccine: boon or boom? 


By Elmer Bendiner 


HE NATION’S PROBLEM last week 

was how to merchandise a miracle. 

The Salk vaccine was pronounced an 
effective preventative for poliomyelitis 
which had plagued the world for thou- 
sands of years, but in announcing the 
triumph, Dr. Alan Gregg, vice-president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, asked: 
“Will we refrain from bootlegging, 
eheating, quarreling?” 

In a TV interview with CBS commen- 
tator Edward R. Murrow, Dr. Gregg 
warned of “a mad scramble, a black 
market.” He called for some govern- 
mental control “with teeth.” 

Dr. Jonas Salk, who developed the 

vaccine and declined to patent it, ex- 
pressed similar fears, At the moment 
when the nation was showering him 
with honors, his product had already 
become big business and financial news 
commentators talked of a “Salk boom.” 
Trading in the stocks of leading phar- 
maceutical companies was described as 
“brisk.” 
BIG PROFITS IN VIEW: The six com- 
panies producing the royalty-free vac- 
cine ‘anticipated increasing their profits 
up to 79% this year. Eli Lilly & Co.,, 
expected to corner about 60% of the 
market, has been filling orders for the 
Natl. Polio Foundation since last Octo- 
ber; it renovated a five-story building 
in Indianapolis exclusively for making 
the vaccine. A company spokesman told 
the Wall St. Journal it had invested 
heavily in the vaccine and “expects a 
sizeable return.” 

Parke Davis & Co., runner-up in the 

field, put its 16 branches on the job, 
expanded its Rochester, Mich., labora- 
tories to “double their yield” and esti- 
mated its net income would be boosted 
by $9 million this year. Smaller drug 
companies making the vaccine are Cut- 
ter Laboratories, Allied Laboratories, 
Inc., the Wyeth divn. of American Home 
Products and the Sharp Dohme divn 
of Merck & Co. 
MONKEYS’ KIDNEYS: The drug com- 
panies have an ideal boom product. The 
Salk vaccine is basically cheap. Its most 
expensive ingredients are monkeys 
(needed for their kidneys and as guinea 
pigs to judge the vaccine’s potency). 
Actual production costs are company 
secrets but the Polio Foundation— 
which presumably got the vaccine at 
only slightly above cost price—paid $1 
for three cubic centimeters (three in- 
jections) of the vaccine or about 34c 
per cc. Original marketing plans called 
for a price of $1 per cc to wholesalers. 
Druggists would get it for $3.50 for 
three cc and the patient would pay 
$4.20 for the set of three. 

On April 12, when the vaccine was 
officially declared effective, the manu- 
facturers quietly announced a price 
boost tagging the package of three cc 
at $6 to the patient, a mark-up of at 
least 600% over cost. 


COST TO FAMILIES:. In addition, pa- 
tients will have to pay for each visit 
to the doctor (varying from $3 to $5), 
making the total cost to a parent secur- 
ing his child’s safety about $15 to $21 
a child. Though Dr. Salk announced 
that the originally scheduled set of 
three shots could be reduced to two 
shots a week apart, and a third booster 
seven months later, the total costs re- 
main the same. For a family of four, 
unless the doctor agrees to inoculate 
several children in one visit, the charg- 
es could approximate $100, prohibitive 
to most families. 

The vaccine’s production costs are 
certain to go down as the quantities 
increase and the yield from each mon- 
key’s kidneys is boosted—a process al- 
ready under way since the costs were 
originally estimated. The price to the 
consumer, however, is unlikely to drop 
as long as the demand is high. 


FREE ENTERPRISE FAIR: The high 
cost of a family’s safety may well im- 
pair the effectiveness of the vaccine 
itself. Since the best claim for it to 


date is 85-90% effectiveness, it could 
wipe out the disease only if it were 
used almost universally. In that -event 
those whom it did not render immune 


’ would be protected by the scarcity of 


the disease in the rest of the commu- 
nity. But if the prohibitive cost denies 
the vaccine to many families, polio may 
strike not only those who cannot afford 
the protection but those 15% who may 
be vaccinated but find the vaccination 


og 


ineffective in their cases. 

Protection against any disease is a 
community matter but up to last week, 
for most Americans, it was still the 
problem of an individual in a free- 
enterprise country. 

The picture looked grim enough if 
the ordinary business routine of mark- 
ups and middlemen is followed. The 
immediate worry was what might hap- 
pen if a shortage develops before the 
polio season arrives in July and the 
demand for protection reaches a frenzy. 


61 MILLION SUSCEPTIBLE: It was 
hard to gauge production. Whole batch- 
es of the vaccine scheduled for the 
market are still to be tested for 
potency; if found under strength the 
stockpile would diminish. The best 
estimates held that from 30 to 45 mil- 
lion people might be given two shots 
before July. There are over 61 million 
people in the country under 20 and 
therefore most susceptible. 


An unscrupulous doctor or drug firm 
could corner a market in any town or 
county and make a killing. A black 
market could spring up over night and 
make the life-guarding vaccine a luxury 
available only to the rich. To prevent it 
there is only the “advice” of the big 
business medical societies against “pro- 
fiteering,” the “moral pressure” on the 
manufacturers and druggists who even 
in the open market see the Salk vaccine 
in terms of “investment” and “return.” 

Priorities have been set up. The N. Y. 
State Medical Society, for example, ar- 
ranged the groups this way in order 
of susceptibility to polio: (1) ages 5-9; 
(2) 1-4; (3) 10-14; (4) 15-19; (5) preg- 
nant women; (6) under 1. But except 
in rare instances there is no way of 
enforcing such priorities. 

The number of children to be given 
the vaccine free varies widely from one 
community to another, and in the high 
excitement following the announcement 
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It will pinch a little, sis, but 


of the vaccine’s success no clear picture 
could be drawn. 

The Polio Foundation had bought up 
enough to give three doses each to 9 
million children nationwide. When it 
was. announced that two shots would 
suffice this season, with the “booster” 
to be given seven months later, hopes 
rose that the foundation’s supply would 
then reach 4% million more children 
free of charge before summer. 









it may also save your life. 


But foundation president Basil 
O’Connor announced that the supply of 
9 million cc would be turned back to 
the pharmaceutical companies for dis- 
tribution through commercial channels. 
If it reaches the additional 4% million 
children it will be at high prices. For 
the companies it was gravy since they 
had agreed to sell it to the foundation 
at cost and would now make a profit 
on the 4% million cc. 


FREF IN NEW YORK: New York 
City led the nation in fighting the 
black market: with a Board of Health 
promise to inoculate free of charge 
all under 20. Beginning April 25, 281,- 
000 children in the first two grades 
of school will get their shots with 
vaccine supplied by the Polio Foun- 
dation. Another 20,000 who were vac- 
cinated during the experiments last 
year will get their booster at the 
same time. : 

Aided by state funds third and fourth 
grade children will then be inoculated. 
After that will come the 1-4 age group, 
then those 10-14, and lastly the older 
teen-agers, pregnant women and in- 
fants. 

The question mark was the sup- 
ply. The Dept. of Health could make 
no predictions as to how many would 
receive their shots before the danger 
season hits the city. Under Section 
563 of the City Charter the Board of 
Health and the Mayor are given wide 
emergency powers which could be 
employed to assure an adequate supply. 

Elsewhere, Oklahoma took the lead 
in prompt state action. After a report 
that private physicians were preparing 
to charge from $12-$20 for performing 
the vaccinations, the legislature acted 
to inoculate free all children up to nine. 

Some trade unions promised vaccina- 
tions at cost. The Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater N.Y. said it. hoped to 
begin vaccinating children of subscrib- 


ers by the latter part of May. HIP’s 
child health administrator Dr. George 
Rosen told the GUARDIAN that HIP 
had been planning for the mass in- 
oculations since last fall. It will charge 
only for the vaccine at the price HIP 
has to pay for it (still undetermined). 


NO ORGANIZED CONTROL: Though 
leading scientists, including all those 
who had developed the vaccine, pleaded 
for some kind of Federal control, the 
GUARDIAN could find no organization 
willing to interest itself in the problems, 

A Polio Foundation spokesman 
told the GUARDIAN it had “no auth- 
ority—no opinion” on control or dis- 
tribution of the vaccine. He said the 
foundation was an “instrument of the 
people” to make the vaccine generally 
available to the world, that it had 
ordered quantities of vaccine only to 
keep the drug companies going until 
the announcement of the experiment’s 
success, that now it was “not in posses- 
sion of the problem.” 

The Welfare and Health Council 
called the distribution ‘a somewhat 
professional matter ..a matter for 
doctors.” 

The major political parties took no 
stand. New York’s Mayor Wagner wired 
the President: 

“I urgently request the establish- 
ment of Federal supervisory alloca- 
tion of the Salk vaccine similar to 
those set up in the early days of 
penicillin and gamma globulin.” 

MRS. HOBBY PLEASED: Gamma glo- 
bulin provided the handiest precedent: 
the entire supply was purchased by the 
Polio Foundation and the Red Cross 
with distribution controlled by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

President Eisenhower, vacationing in 
Georgia, ordered Secy. of Welfare Hob- 
by to see “that channels of distribu- 
tion . . . are kept open.” Earlier Mrs. 
Hobby’s office had indicated satisfac- 
tion with the situation. White House 
press secy. Hagerty said the emphasis 
was on “voluntary” controls. 

Sens. Morse (D-Ore.) and Hill (D- 
Ala.) and Reps. O’Hara (D-Ill.) and 
Multer (D-N.Y.) spoke out for “drastic 
action” to prevent a black market; 
but what that action would be was 
still unclear. 


FEDERAL LAW CiTED: A _ possible 
answer to the shortage was given in 
a letter by attorney Arthur Schutzer 
to Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) in which 
he called attention to Title 42, Section 
263b of the U.S. Code Annotated, au- 
thorizing the Public Health Servic2 to 
undertake the manufacture of med'cine 
“not available from establishments li- 
censed” under the section. 

Schutzer said that application of the 
law to the Salk vaccine, which is now 
“not available” in sufficient quantity, 
would end the shortage “without de- 
lay and without private profitcering.” 

The distribution answer came from 
Ontario where Premier Leslie Frost 
announced that his government would 
give free injections to every person in 
the province between the ages of 6 
months and 20 years, and would par- 
tially underwrite the vaccination of 
adults. 
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concert May 21 


ELEBRATING the 300th an- 

niversary of Jewish settle- 
ment in the U.S., a concert by 
the five choruses of the Jewisn 
Young Folk Singers with guest 
performers Pete Seeger, Leon 
Bibb and Earl Robinson, has 
been announced for Sat., May 
21, 8:30 p.m, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 

The program will feature 
Jewish folk music and a con- 
cert version of the recent 
Phoenix Theatre production, 
“Sandhog.” Tickets are avail- 
able at the group’s offices, 11 
W. 18 St., at $1.15, $1.80, $2.50. 








Bandoeng Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
affairs, it will then be possible for 
the people of those countries to 
choose their own political system and 
way of life in accordance with their 
own will.” ; 
Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk felt the 
conference “shatters the frontiers 
which separated the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds,” and endorsed 
the Chou-Nehru five peace principles: 
respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, non-aggression, non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs, equality and 
mutual benefit, peaceful co-existence. 

The second day’s session began with 
appeals for peace by Ethiopia and 
Japan. 


“AN EXTRANEOUS SOURCE”: The 
conference was preceded by the crash 
in the S. China Sea of an Air India 
Constellation, after it left Hong Kong 
April 12 carrying 11 Chinese delegates 
and journalists to Bandoeng. China’s 
Foreign Ministry said it had been aware 
of a plot to “wreck Indian planes” 
chartered by Peking and “assassinate 
members of the Chinese delegation.” 

The N.Y. Times front-paged Wash- 
ington scoffings at the idea of sabotage, 
buried in an inside page the statement 
by three crewmen—the plane’s only 
survivors—that the explosion and fire 
that caused the crash 


“,) . . emanated from an extraneous 
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N MAR. 29, 1955, Joel, 28, Orin, 27, Paul, 26, and Sid’ Doty, 25, walked p 
the draft board in St. Paul, Minn., and on to jail for a second time for their 


A liar is a liar is a liar 
MERICAN judges have just rendered a decision in the Matusow affair which 


surpasses in adroitness that of the late King Solomon. 


.. . Whether true 


or false, Matusow’s allegations were no less embarrassing, and the court saw 
itself caught in the hallucinating sophism of the Cretan Samosthenes. Samos- 
thenes said the Cretans were liars. But he was a Cretan. Therefore he lied. But 
if he lied, then Cretans are not liars. But Samosthenes was a Cretan. Therefore 
he was not a liar. But if he was not a liar, tge Cretans are liars. Therefore 


Samosthenes lied, etc.... 


On reflection, the judges sentenced Matusow to three years in jail—for con- 
tempt of court. Which signifies: You did not lie. Therefore you lie—and that 


is where you lack respect for the court—when 


ou contend that you did not 


lie. It is not proper for you to go back on your earlier testimony and call it false, 
because an American court has held it to be true. 

Therefore the case will not be reviewed—and that is a comforting conclusion, 
for there is nothing more demoralizing than a judicial error. At the same time 
the sentence will be food for thought to false witnesses for whom it is at the 
same time an appeasement and a warning. They now know that they will not 
be held to account for their false testimony, but that they expose themselves 
to severe punishment on the day they might want to rectify it. 

And this too is most reassuring for the solidity of social institutions. 


source wholly unconnected with the 

structure of the aircraft... . Up to 

the moment of the explosion and 

outbreak of fire the aircraft func- 

tioned normally in every respect.” 

India’s Premier Nehru, noting that 
the plane had sent a routine message 
ten minutes before it crashed, called 
for “a full inquiry.” 


ROMULO SEES “CATASTROPHE”: As 
the conference began, the U.S. press 
headlined allegations by Secy. Dulles 
of “Chinese .Communist offensive air 
power build-up” opposite Formosa. To 
the N. Y. Times’ Hanson Baldwin (4/19) 
the statement seemed “part of a psy- 
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objection to war. They are the sons of William N. Doty, a Bruno, Minn., farmer 
(left). In 1951-52 Joel served two years and the others 18 months for refusing 
to register for the draft. The new two-year sentences are for failure to report 
for induction. They say their conscience forbids them to co-operate with war 
in any sense, even to register as conscientious objectors..In the case of Joel— 
married with two small children—the Minneapolis Tribune said editorially (4/3) 


that the government’s actions were “spitefulness 


... hard to construe as any- 


thing but a punitive action taken against a man who has been difficult and 
uncooperative.” When Joel came out of jail a month before his 26th birthday, 
the draft board reclassified him in an “essential occupation” which raised his 
draft eligibility age from 26 to 35, then reclassified him 1A to draft him. William 


Reichert, politic 


science teaching assistant at the Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 


apolis, is raising funds for the brothers’ trials because, he says, “anyone willing 
to suffer as much as the Dotys for their sincerely-held convictions should be 


given moral support by those of us who recognize 


e vindictiveness being exer- 


cised against them by society.” 


—Liberation (Paris), March 18 


chological offensive” against Bandoeng, 
since Dulles “presented no facts un- 
known to U.S. intelligence services 
[and] the build-up opposite Formosa 
has been steady ... but not spectacu- 
lar.” U.S. newspapers, speculating on 
the conference outcome, played many 
variations on the theme of the parti- 
cipants’ diversity of outlook, stressed 
the more bellicose speeches. 


Though a majority of parley mem- 
bers were pro-West and in some way 
tied to the U.S., Ambassador Carlos 
Romulo of the Philippines, irrepress- 
ible spokesman for U.S. policy and 
himself a delegation leader, published 
a “Warning to Americans” (This Week, 
4/17), foreseeing action at Bandoeng 
that “could cause a frightening split 
in the Free World.” He attacked Nehru 
for promoting “Asian-African neutral- 
ism”; mocked the Geneva conference 
that brought truce to Indo-China, and 
UN Secy.-Gen. Hammarskjold’s visit to 
China; opposed a ban on nuclear tests 
as “reinforcing Communist propagan- 
da”; praised the U.S. for guiding 
“peacefully toward self-government or 
outright independence .. instead of ex- 
ploiting territories over which it exer- 
cised sovereignty.” ; 


Romulo wrote that the conference, 
“ostensibly to promote peace and co- 
operation,” was “ominous” because it 
might prove to be 

“|. a conscious, deliberate banding- 

together of the non-white world 

against the white ... Its effects a 

generation from now may be catas- 

trophic.” 


THE LOOMING PROBLEM: As the 
Bandoeng conference discussed peace 
in Asia, in the U.S. former Democratic 
Presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson 
added his voice to the rising tide of 
opposition to U.S. involvement in war 
over Quemoy and Matsu islands. The 
voices of protest, however, were exclu- 
sively concerned with the off-shore 
islands, overlooking the key issue of 
Formosa. The London New Statesman 
(4/16) commented: 

“There can be no negotiated set- 
tlement so long as the U.S. seeks 
legal and diplomatic excuses for 
maintaining strategic control over an 
island [Formosa] that belongs to 
China. There may be ways in which 
the Americans can ease their with- 
drawal and ensure that the eventual 
transfer to China takes place with 


decency and under guarantee. But 
all such devices ... must start from 
the proposition that eventually Wash- 

, ington must wind up its intervention 
in the Formosa Straits.” 


Although not openly discussed at 


Bandoeng, Formosa remained the main i 


obstacle to Asiah peace and security. 
Ceylon’s Sir John Kotelewala said Chou 
had agreed to meet with him, Nehru, 
Indonesian Premier Sastroamidjojo, 
Burma’s U Nu, Pakistan’s Mohammed 
Ali, the Philippines’ Romulo and Thai- 
land’s Prince Wan to discuss the For- 
mosa crisis. 
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LABOR 


The ILWU is ‘not for sale,’ 
Bridges tells his cheering union 


HE INDEPENDENT Intl. Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union is 
likely to stay independent, for the 
time’ being at least, according to deci- 
sions of its 11th biennial convention 
held early this month at Long Beach, 
Calif. Founder and president Harry 
Bridges, commenting on rumors that 
the union might join another organi- 
zation or that he himself migni retire, 
had this to say in his opening addres: 
“We've considered no negotiations 
whatsoever with the idea of affiliating 
with any other labor group. There 
have been reports that we were run- 
ning for cover. We’re not running 
for anything to anyone. ... We're 
not looking for protection: There’s 
no ‘for sale’ sign on this union.” 
For himself, he said: 
“Bridges is not going to retire, ex- 
cept the hard way. If you want him 
out—throw him out.” 


TRIAL DATE JUNE 20: The 250 dele- 
gates, representing 65,000 members on 
the West Coast, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii, didn’t want him out. Together 
with three other top Officers of the 
union, he was re-elected without oppo- 
sition. 

In addition, the convention made 
elaborate plans. for the defense of 
Bridges when he is brought to trial on 
June 20 in a fifth effort by the govern- 
ment to deport him. A delegation was 
elected to present to President Eisen- 
hower and the UN Commission on 
Human Rights on June 16 a petition in 





behalf of Bridges. The President will 
be called upon to use his executive 
power to order dismissal of the pro- 
ceedings. Indefinite stop-work meetings 
by the membership were authorized to 
take place simultaneously with the pre- 
sentation of the petitions. A resolution 
said: 

“We feel that the continued pro- 
secution of this man is a disgrace to 
our country, its laws and its tra- 
ditions.” 

Another delegation from Hawaii was 
elected to visit the President in behalf 
of Jack Hall, ILWU regional director in 
the Islands now under a Smith Act 
conviction. 


THEY'LL FIGHT FIRST: Repressive 
laws in general and the Butler-Brow- 
nell “Communist Control Act” in par- 
ticular were denounced. On the latter 
the officers’ report noted a tendency 
of some unions to adjust themselves to 


such legislation by “changing policies, 
programs, union structure and union 
officers in the hope that the attacks 
will lessen or cease.” The ILWU’s posi- 
tion was spelled out: 


“It could be that one day we'll 
have to fall back on such policies. 
But before we'll do that we'll fight; 
and we'll understand what we’re do- 
ing when we do it, and at what cost. 
. .. We must hang onto our refusal 
to let any government board, poli- 
tician, judge or agency—or any other 
force outside the union—determine 
our policies or lay down the rules for 
our operation.” 


A resolution said: 


“In such a fight we ask and expect 
every member of this union—no mat- 
ter what his belief or his bias—to 
leave the job and to appear as a 
solidly united group before any court 
or government board, if necessary to 
protect the union.” 


CAUTION ON MERGER: The coming 
merger of the AFL and CIO was ac- 
cepted as “welcome news,” but the 
convention pointed out: 


“On the other hand, there is always 
the danger that the merger docu- 
ment could be used to impose con- 
formity and compliance with govern- 
ment and employer-inspired economic 
and political policies upon the organ- 
ized labor movement. Thus the merg- 
er agreement has within it the pos- 
sibilities either of greatly increasing 
the fighting strength of the rank and 
file and of opening up a new era of 
gains and security for labor, or of 
lacing up that same fighting strength 
in a political and economic strait- 
jacket. To the extent the rank and 
file members of the AFL and CIO are 
able to determine the policies of the 
developing merger we can be sure 
that the direction will be militantly 
democratic and in the interest of the 
working people.” 

Bridges reported that talks have been 
held with leaders of the East Coast Intl. 


Longshoremen’s Assn. looking toward 
concerted action of the two in bargain- 
ing talks with employers. He said there 
was agreement that “at least the two 
organizations could work together.” The 
delegates voted to “do everything pos- 
sible to re-unite in one union all of the 
shoreside waterfront workers in the 
East, Gulf Coast, Great Lakes, West, 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii.” 


POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE: On po- 
litical activity the convention said more 
is needed in the coming year “if the 
labor movement is to begin to get itself 
out of the defensive position where we 
fight simply to stop bad legislation.” 
It was conceded that for the time being 
labor’s political action would have to 
be expressed mainly through reliance 
on progressive Democrats, but the re- 
solution added: 


“We must be on guard, however, 
lest our support is forthcoming merely 
because a candidate carries the Dem- 
ocratic label. Our role must as a 
union, and as individual union mem- 
bers, continue to be one of indepen- 
dence, .. . We cannot let our trade 
union strength become a tail to the 
Democratic Party’s kite.” 

It set as an eventual goal the forma- 
tion of an independent labor party. 


WORLD TRADE PARLEY: The con- 
vention emphasized that none of the 
union’s problems, political or economic, 
could be solved except through the pre- 
servation of peace. “A free and expand- 
ed world trade without political bar- 
rieers” was demanded and it was hoped 
that “the relaxation of international 
tensions in the Far East may'‘soon per- 
mit .. . lifting of the trade barriers 
which now prevent legal trade between 
the U.S. and China.” Delegates urged 
that the State Dept. and U.S. delegates 
to the UN propose a world conference 
on trade “to be held at the earliest 


possible time.” 
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Through Embassy Eyes. 


THE ‘LOYALTY’ OATH 


. . . its impact on an American university and the inner conflict of those 
confronted with it — boldly revealed in the latest novel by the author of 


THE SEARCHING LIGHT by Martha Dodd 











THE SEARCHING LIGHT comes to grips 
with the desperate plight of “the intellec- 
tuals” as they face the central problem of 
our era. At the same time, it provides an 
engrossing portrayal of everyday life at a 
typical American university. Bit by bit you 
are witness to the corroding effects of The 
Loyalty Oath on the teachers at “Penfield.” 
Their experiences illuminate the simple fact 
that freedom cannot be preserved by com- 
promising with the truth. 


MARTHA DODD, author of THE SEARCH- 
ING LIGHT, is perhaps best known for the 
popular Through Embassy Eyes. A Vir- 
ginian by birth, she lived her first 25 years 
on the campus of the University of Chicago 
where her father, William E. Dodd, was one 
of America’s leading historians and teach- 
ers. Since then she has been close to the 
intellectua! life in Europe and in the United 
States. She is the author of another novel, 
Sowing the Wind, which was acclaimed here 
and in Europe for its rare understanding 
of German fascism. 





ALBERT EINSTEIN: “Martha Dodd’s descrip- 
tion of persons and circumstances is very con- 
vincing indeed. It deserves the appreciation of 
every honest person that she has shed light on 
the whole morbid and fantastic process of 
which we are witnesses. This book merits the 
attention of all reasonable people who are in- 
terested in the social problems of our day.” 


ROBERT HUTCHINS: “I have read the manu- 
script and congratulate you upon it. You have 
traced the history of the developments in 
this country with complete and devastating 
accuracy.” 


MILLEN BRAND: “Martha Dodd’s THE SEARCH- 
ING LIGHT is the most persuasive living stroke 
for freedom that we Have had among recent 
novels. From it for the first time there is pos- 
sible a full understanding of the great threat 
to our lives and our historic heritage in the 
act of small surrenders. In apparent small com- 
promises can come the end of great liberties. 
This book helps us fight.” 


LION FEUCHTWANGER: “The book shows how 
a request for the loyalty oath demoralizes a 
whole university. The story is strong and full 
of tension, but never melodramatic. Everything 
is transformed into life.” 


ALEXENDER MEIKLEJOHN: “Beautifully done. 
Many people have tried in vain to tell about 
life as it exists today in the American college— 
but Martha Dodd has done it.” 


ae as == 





“A splendid job. 
Martha Dodd has written a full-bodied novel 
with all the elements of good fiction descrip- 
tion, character and a strong plot. The protest 
is eloquent.” 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT: 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “A story 
of courageous and principled men written from 


the heart ...a novel of ideas challenging to 
the mind... .” 


$3.50 at all bookstores or order by mail from 


THE CITADEL PRESS, 222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Dodd’s THE SEARCHING LIGHT. I will pay postman 
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I may return the book(s) within ten days for com- 
plete refund. 
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‘A Rebirth of Freedom’ — Emergency Civil Liberties Commit 


gue 1,200 persons met on April 16 in New York’s Carnegie Hall to assess 
the state of freedom in the U.S. and plan for its rebirth. They came in 
answer to a call by the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, analyzed separate 
sectors in five panels during the morning session (see reports below), then came 
together in the afternoon to hear Sen. William Langer (R-N.D.). 


Langer ran a gauntlet of newsmen who heckled him for appearing for the 
committee, two of whose officers (Corliss Lamont, Harvey O’Connor) had been 
cited for contempt of Congress. In his address Langer asked reporters to note 
that “I am delighted and proud and happy to be here. ...I like brave men, 
There are too few of them in the United States.” 


Calling himself an “Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Robert La 
Follette Sr., George Norris Republican,” he said he was the “only one of that 
breed in the Senate.” He denounced the “great big, greedy, grasping monopo- 
lists” seeking to put over the Dixon-Yates deal and making “one inroad after 


another into the liberties of the people.” 


The Senator closed the conference 


by warning: “Unless we can continue to enforce the Bill of Rights in our own 


country, then we are on the downgrade.” 


FORUM |! 


Orthodoxy, Heresy 
and the 
Individual Conscience 


ROSION of the Bill of Rights at 

its primary point—separation of 
church and state—and at the most 
dangerous level for the future of 
American freedom—the school system 
—was the main concern of this panel. 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum, who fought the 
landmark suit against “released time” 
religious instruction in the Champaign 
public schools to victory in the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1948, reported on 
the fight still continuing in Illinois. 
“Released time” prayer, Bible and 
hymn-singing programs continue, with 
candy and other lures being used to 
get children to attend. 


In 30 Illinois districts, Mrs. McCol- 
lum said, there are only parochial 
schools in their own district for chil- 
dren to attend; the same condition ex- 
ists in 20 or more other states. Roman 
Catholic leaders double-talk skilfully 
aroynd most of the issues but cite as 
an argument for extending parochial 
schools the Protestant proselytizing in 
public schools—“and they are right. 
We Protestants cannot combat it un- 
less we ourselves have clean hands.” 
Children are more and more being 
denied the opportunity to mix freely 
without stress on sectarian differences, 


ROAD TO SPAIN: Dr. Glenn L. 
Archer, head of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, said POAU is fight- 
ing 12 lawsuits in 12 states on the 
use of public funds for sectarian 
teaching. The Roman Catholic viola- 
tions are worse, he said, because of 
that “one true church’s” specific non- 
acceptance of church-state separation 
and the appearance of nun and priest 
teachers in public schools in the 
habits of their orders. He thought 
Protestant “released time” violations 
came from “an excess of zeal,” and 
that Jewish groups had the clearest 
record. Pointing to countries like 
Spain as “the end of the road,” he 
said the Roman Catholics, with four 








WILLIAM LANGER 


million children now in_ parochial 
schools, had a $10 billion school pro- 
gram for the next few years. 


Dr. Royal W. France, panel mod- 
erator, and Rev. Wayne White of New 
York’s Church of All Nations and the 
Religious Freedom Committee, spoke 
eloquently on the prophetic religious 
tradition. On the recent Un-American 
Activities Committee witch-hunt of 
the Rev. Jack McMichael, White said 
it arose out of the attempt by the 
Methodist Fedn. for Social Action to 
apply Judeo-Christian teaching to iife. 


CROSS AND CONSCIENCE: Declaring 
that Christians “have got the idea 
that because their leader went to a 
cross, nobody else need ever go to 
one,” White called on them to con- 
sider where they get the “right” they 
claim to a free conscience. They owed 
it to the Judeo-Christian prophets 
from Jeremiah through Jesus to Huss 
and Wycliffe who “subverted the peo- 
ple” and challenged tyrannical au- 
thority to its face; and they would 
lose it by default unless they patterned 
themselves on that tradition. 

France noted that other worldly reli- 
gion was not being threatened, only 
the “free exercise thereof” at the point 
of translating doctrine into action. He 
cited the cases of Carl Braden, jailed 
on $40,000 bail for practising brother- 


hood in Kentucky; of Alabama’s 
Claude Williams, unfrocked for 
“heresy”; and of World Fellowship’s 


Dr. Willard Uphaus, who spoke briefly 

on New Hampshire’s attempt to bring 

him to trial for practising it there. 
—Cedric Belfrage 


FORUM Il 


Labor & Livelihood 
Under Tyranny 


(RARELY has the current government 

system of hiring and coaching 
“professional testifiers” gotten such a 
devastating going-over as was deliv- 
ered by Frank Donner at this panel. 
Donner, attorney and a contributor to 
The Nation, described the Immigra- 
tion Service, which has kept the stable 
of witnesses on its payroll, as the 
“West Point of Informers.” 


ROSE RUSSELL 


(Almost as he was speaking, Atty. 
Gen. Brownell in Washington was tell- 
ing newsmen that the system of pay- 
ing informers regular salaries was 
being changed because their status al- 
ways came out in court and made 
them appear to be full-time govern- 
ment employes. Hereafter they will be 
paid only as they are used. But it be- 
came known that from mid-1952 to 
mid-1954 87 informants had béen paid 
a total of $75,000; the three top earn- 
ers averaged nearly $10,000 each last 
year. Brownell announced his action 
after the Immigrations Appeals Board 
threw out a government deportation 
case because it couldn’t accept the 
testimony of two of the Service’s 
“consultants.”) 


“NAMES”—7c APIECE: Donner, deal- 
ing with a grimly serious problem, 
managed to produce repeated laughter 
as he described how informers live 
and work and offered some details of 
their occupational hazards. He told of 
one character in New York who has 
compiled a list of “subversives” which 
he sells to advertising agencies at 7c 
a name: “after all, it’s a living.” In- 
formers as a claSs he described as 
“spectacularly literary’ and reminded 
the audience of the staggering total 
of confessionals they have written. He 
described how each adopts a specialty: 
Harvey Matusow on youth; Paul 
Crouch on the armed forces; Herbert 
Philbrick on professionals; Louis Bud- 
enz on the “polburo.” All managed to 
fill in their government pay with ex- 
tra income from lectures, TV, radio, 
movies and magazines. He estimated 
that Budenz has made a total of 
$100,000 in addition to his salary as a 
Fordham professor. 


One of their major problems, he 
said, is running out of things to testify 
about so that they must constantly in- 
vent and improvise to keep from work- 
ing themselves out of a job; he called 
them “masters of the afterthought” 
who can always suddenly remember 
what is needed at the moment. 


BLACKMAIL RECRUITING: Asa breed 
he described them as ““‘betrayers” and 
said they are not only products of re- 
pression but themselves breed further 
repression. They are all prone to lie, 
and often coached to lie, because 
“there is no living just telling the 
truth.” The records and backgrounds 
of many of them, he said, involve 
criminality, psychopathology and pub- 
lic nuisances as chronic drunks. Be- 


cause of such records, he pointed out, - 


the FBI is able to recruit them 
through the blackmail of threatened 
prosecution. 

The entire system of informers he 
described as “ugly and treacherous” 
and called for action to “root out this 
cancer in our lives.” 


LABOR IS TARGET: Atty. Norman 
Redlich spoke on the Fifth Amend- 
ment, tracing its historical develop- 
ment and describing the current of- 
ficial distortion of it by automatically 
inferring guilt from its use. 

Dr. J. Raymond Walsh served as 
moderator, 





get” 3 


‘ LEONARD 


BOUDIN 


Comments from the floor empha- 
sized the use of the informer system 
and the perversion of the Fifth 
Amendment as weapons primarily di- 
rected against the labor movement. 
Donner agreed and pointed out that 
the “spy racket has been historically 
geared to the destruction” of labor. In 
former times, he noted, labor spies 
were employed and used through pri- 
vate agencies; now they are recruited 
and paid by the government. 

—Lawrence Emery 





THE SUN WAS BRIGHT OUTS 


FORUM Ill 


Passports, World 
Understanding, and 
The Right to Travel 


ROFESSORS H. H. Wilson of Prince- 

ton, Derk Bodde of Pennsylvania U. 
and Thomas I. Emerson of Yale Law 
School were introduced at this forum 
by Constitutional lawyer Leonard Bou- 
din, moderator. 


In the Middle Ages, said Wilson, 
passports were issued to royal ambas- 
sadors and envoys to indicate their 
privileged status and to merchants for 
safe travel. Skilled craftsmen in 16th 
and 17th century Europe required pass- 
ports to leave their countries; rulers 
used this primarily as a control device 
to keep them home. Stringency reached 
its peak in the Austria of Metternich, 
the classical type of police state. But 
even Austria used greater discrimina- 
tion than today’s U.S.; it did not, for 
example, prevent the strongly anti- 
Austrian Beethoven from traveling. 

The U.S. had no law about passports 
before the Civil War; afterwards they 
were issued for identification of Amer- 
icans abroad. Today’s regulations not 
only prevent Americans from traveling 
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abroad but deprive many of their live- 
lihood without due process of law; 
passports are denied because their 
travel “would not be in the best inter- 
ests of the U.S.,” although they cannot 
be prosecuted for any illegal act. 


ONE-WAY “INTERCOURSE”: Bodde, 
authority on -Chinese civilization, who 
spent many years both in Kuomintang 
and in People’s China, warned that 
passport regulations were obstructing 
cultural exchange necessary for the 


on the people's right and duty to speak up 


strictions to passports would violate 
clauses of both First and Fifth amend- 
ments. He referred with satisfaction 
to the Otto Nathan case (Nathan has 
made a motion that Secy. Dulles be 
punished for contempt of court because 
the Appeals Board refused to give him 
a hearing as directed by the court) 
and said that favorable decisions in 
the pending Foreman and Paul Robe- 
son cases would be a great victory for 
civil liberties. 
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flowering of civilization. They had pre- 
vented, for example, a British authority 
on the Far East from entering to teach 
at a U.S. university, and a Chinese 
economist and teacher—a U.S. resi- 
dent—from accepting a Canadian. uni- 
versity post. presumably for fear that 
he might go on to China from Canada. 


The situation was worse than the 
known cases indicate, Bodde said, be- 
cause “passport control prevents many 
scholars from speaking out for fear of 
not being able to travel or get Ful- 
bright Fellowships and other scholar- 
ships.” By allowing only their favored 
scholars to go abroad, the State Dept. 
has developed a kind of “isolationism 
in reverse—we have nothing to learn, 
but our way of life is to be imposed 
on others, a one-way cultural inter- 
course.” Passport control is one aspect 
of the U.S.’s distrust of ideas and of 
intellectuals. Although travel broadens 
the mind, Bodde noted that the ideas 
of “the most-traveled. man in the U.S. 
—Secy. Dulles—have remained rigid, 
haven’t changed at all.” 


THE DULLES CURTAIN: Discussing 
the legal situation, Emerson said the 
Passport Divn. has laid down four con- 
ditions under which passports would 
be denied to 1) present or recent Com- 
munist Party members; 2) non-mem- 
bers who support or consistently adhere 
to its “line”; 3) persons as to whom 
there is reason to believe they would 
advance the Communist movement; 4) 
those whose going abroad would violate 
U.S. laws, who, though abroad, would 
violate the security of the U.S. 

An applicant denied a passport can 
file an affidavit whether he is a Com- 
munist; if he admits he is, he can take 
no further steps; otherwise he can ask a 
hearing from the Board of Appeals, and 
present pertinent material regarding 
accusations made by the government 
but not disclosed to him. The State 
Dept.; however, has not followed these 
directives; it revoked without a hear- 
ing the passports of construction en- 
gineer Henry Willcox, author Corliss 
Lamont and Clark Foreman, director 
of the ECLC. The recently-retired Pass- 
port Divn. chief Mrs. Shipley, in fact, 
told Emerson she would deny passports 
to those who would criticize U.S. for- 
eign policy abroad. 


Emerson said imposing political re- 


ee 


In the general discussion it was 
agreed that people should not antici- 
pate rejections but should flood the 
State Dept. with passport applications 
—and, Boudin added, if necessary with 
litigation. Robeson said he has been 
barred from even going to countries 
where a U.S. pasport is not required. 

—Kumar Goshal 


FORUM IV 


Conformity versus 
Creativity in 
Art and Education 


"EF WE ARE to be policed, disciplined 
and inhibited in our groping for the 
truth,” said moderator Broadus Mitch- 
ell, sociology prof. at Rutgers, “we 
shan’t be of any service to anyone and 
we shall be desperately dull to our- 
selves.” 

In this panel the children came 
into view—fearful, conforming, worried 
about expressing views which they 
knew might bring them bad grades and 
social ostracism. They came into view 
alongside teachers fearful of express- 
ing views which they knew might cost 
their jobs. 

Mrs. Rose Russell, N.Y. Teachers 
Union legislative director, character- 
ized this brainwashing process thus: 
“You pick your scapegoat—in this in- 
stance communism—while murder goes 
on in the back room.” She traced the 
terror in the schools back to the origin 
of the cold war: “Churchill’s speech at 
Fulton, Mo., in 1946.” Since then, she 
said, “every kind of punishment and 
cruelty has been visited on our teach- 
ers based on the false criteria” devel- 
oped at that time. 


INFORM, OR ELSE: Nov, she said, we 
have reached a point where 


« ., it is no longer enough to say 
ou are not and have never been. 
There's a new wrinkle; 
about other people. The test of a 
teacher is whether he is willing to 
be a stoolpigeon, —t to sacrifice 
every moral principle. If he is, then 
he is fit for the schools.” 
. She noted, however, that a recent 
ttempt to direct teachers to inform 


ou are asked. 


on their colleagues in New York met 
with such a storm of protest—“from 
everyone except the out-and-out Mc- 
Carthyites”—that the Board of Edu- 
cation was forced to modify its order. 

The New York witch-hunt, she said, 
had eliminated 200 of the most devoted 
and most creative teachers: there 
seeemed to be a “special kind of mag- 
net the Board of Education is using to 
eliminate these teachers.” 


WILL WE PERMIT IT? Speaking on 
the subject “Must teachers be Inform- 
ers?” was Mrs. Goldie Watson, one of 
Philadelphia’s most widely respected 
teachers, who was fired in an inquisi- 
tion there. She said the question 10 
years ago would have been ridiculous, 


“.. . as ridiculous as it would have 
been to ask: Must teachers be thieves, 
liars, prostitutes? But it is different 
today because there are little men in 
government. They have no states- 
manship so they substitute fear, 
prejudice and bigotry. 

“Basically it is a moral question... 
a question of group morality. The 
question should be: Will we permit 
teachers to be informers? There are 
thousands who know that morally 
{the witch-hunt] is wrong. We must 


cease to approach it as an individual™ 


question ... get back to the place 
where the. whole American people 
must answer it.” 
LAMONT’S“REVIEW: Dr. Corliss La- 
mont, Columbia U. lecturer in philoso- 
phy and an outspoken champion of 
civil liberties, reviewed the “ridiculous 
and outrageous” repressions over the 
last several years to note “how far we 
have descended into the pit of viola- 
tions.” Not only are freedom of speech 
and assembly in peril, he said, but the 
very jobs of non-conformists. He said: 
“We have not yet known a dicta- 
torship here. We can still meet and 
talk together and publish—if you 
have a lot of courage to stand up. We 
who believe in civil liberties should 
be battling on the ledge, extending 
it, till we have restored the Bill of 
Rights. The tide has turned toward 
a more sensible attitude in the U.S. 
I am more hopeful for the future.” 
Dancer Paul Draper, who was to have 
spoken on “The Punishment of Inde- 
pendence,” did not appear. A long tele- 
gram from the producers of a Broadway 
show in which he is to be featured said 
“qa heavy rehearsal schedule” prevent- 
ed his coming. 


A HOPEFUL AUDIENCE: The forum 
audience seemed somewhat distressed 
at the speakers’ lack of optimism. One 
after another the questions took the 
form of reports of progress and fight- 
back in little-publicized cases. After a 
lively exchange, Mrs. Russell said: 


“Today we see not so much a 
groundswell of protest but the be- 
ginning of small fights against the 
witch-hunt. The McCarthy-Army 
hearings broke down the terror. Now 
we move on to defend the right to 
hold dissenting opinions. How are we 
going to give our children a chance 
to grow up in a free atmosphere if 
teachers are fired for their thoughts? 

“We must show people that not 
only the means [of the witch-hunt- 
ers] are suspect and must be rejected, 
but the ends must be rejected as well. 
We are at the beginning of a real 
counter-offensive.” 

—James Aronson 


FORUM V 


The Politics of Fear 


‘ A’ the fifth panel Dr, MaryniaFarn- 


ham discussed “Loyalty Neuroses,” 
which she 
«term for 

“. ,. the psychological effects on 
people of the now overwhelmingly 
intensive drive to subdue and force 
total compliance for the entire popu- 
lation to the ideas, opinions and psy- 
choses of a few who have some power 
and wish to use it in a reckless and 
aggressive manner.” 

She listed four types of reaction to 
this demand for conformity: cringing 
submission, by those who learned at an 
early age that was the way to gain ap- 


called an_ unscientific 


proval; “more dangerous” rationalized 
compliance, which is guided by expe- 
diency; straightforward but not par- 
ticularly aggressive meeting of an at- 
tack; and aggressive defiance, prac- 
ticed by those who had a chance to 
express opposition in their earlier 
years. 

Stressing that an attack on a per- 
son’s loyalty “impairs the ability to 
form an attachment,” she warned that 
unless the attacked individual can 
find support and some kind of com- 
mon cause, he may find himself totally 
isolated. Loyalty attacks may have 
“disastrous results” for the nation, for 

“|. «no community can long safely 

interfere with the basic creativity, 

individuality and power of its mem- 
bers and continue to enjoy a living, 
growing and developing future [but 
instead may face] the ultimate re- 
duction to the dead level of medi- 
ocrity.” 
THE NEW INTIMIDATION: Discuss- 
ing the Louisville “sedition” case, Louis 
L. Redding, NAACP attorney just re- 
turned from arguing the school de- 
segregation case before the Supreme 
Court, said the prosecutor’s power to 
pervert evidence and obtain convic- 
tions to intimidate the majority is not 
fully realized. Citing Carl Braden’s 
record as a labor editor and the labor 
activities of three others of the seven 
indicted in Louisville for defending a 
Negro’s right to live in a “white” 
neighborhood, Redding charged the 
aim of Louisville’s prosecutor was “in- 
timidation of labor.” He said the think- 
ing in Louisville was: 

“It is not necessary to indict Ne- 
groes because if they indict -whites 
the Negroes will be so frightened that 
they will not fight for their civil 
rights.” 

Speaking from the floor, Louisville 
defendant Mrs. Anne Braden feared 
a threat to desegregation if sedition 
laws are allowed to continue. She said: 

“In the South sedition means oppo- 
sition to segregation. McCarthyism 
has furnished a new kind of weapon 
to stop segregation because the old 
weapons like the KKK did not work 
any longer to divide the Negro peo- 
ple from the white people who want 
to join with them to build a new 
kind of society in the South.” 

WESTERN FIGHT-BACK: Mrs. Do- 
rothy Marshall, a leader in Los Angeles 
of the Natl. Council of Catholic Wo- 
men and the Natl. Conference of 
Christians & Jews, told of the fight- 
back against the Burns-Chapel bill in 
the California Legislature. The bill 
would provide a loyalty oath for bar- 
bers and 145 other state-licensed oc- 
cupations. A caravan of 500 was to 
visit the Legislature April 19. 

In opposition to loyalty oaths print- 
ed on all state tex forms, Mrs. Mar- 
shall said the Unitarian churches had 
led lawsuits in three localities, an in- 
ter-faith committee had been formea, 
and hundreds of citizens had refused 
to sign. She described how a women’s 
group she heads, the Committee for 
Legislative Action, learned in tangling 
with the state’s witch-hunting Burns 
Committee that “you don’t have to 
drop dead over a smear.” She was 
confident that 

“. , the grassroots are stirred out of 

their apathy at last and California 

civil liberties are on their way back. 

[But] you can’t leave civil liberties 

up to the elected representatives of 

the people ...and you can’t fight 
for them politely.” 

Citing the error of non-Jewish prof- 
essors in Nazi Germany who agreed 
to the retirement with pension for 
Jewish teachers because it was “rea- 
sonable,” writer Dan Gillmor said we 
must have both reason and the emo- 
tional concept of fair play to fight for 
civil liberties. Moderator I. F. Stone 
said that once the government estab- 
lished CP membership as a crime 
in the cases of Junius Scales or Clayde 
Lightfoot,.“there is not a single liberal 
in the U. S. who could not be put 
through the wringer.” 

—Ione Kramer 
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CONSCRIPTION 


The time is now 
to write on UMT 


FFORTS to introduce universal mili- 

tary training—a peacetime conscrip- 
tion system universally opposed in this 
nation since its birth—have been kept 
alive by the American Legion ever since 
World War I. Under the Truman ad- 
ministration its advocates made an 
entering wedge; Congress adopted a 
measure endorsing UMT in principle 
but left it to a future Congress to spell 
it into being. 

The future Congress is now with us. 
On March 28 a subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee en- 
dorsed a program to build a 2,900,000- 
man “combat-ready” military reserve. 
The plan was carefully drafted, cau- 
tiously worded to suggest it was based 
upon “voluntary” enrollment. But with 
the Selective Service Act already ex- 


























News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Doesn’t want ANY loose ends! 


tended for another four years, young 





“voluntary” choice of what kind and 
duration of service to enter. Few, if any, 
could choose NOT to get into the armed 
forces. 


CLOSE VOTE SEEN: All U.S. labor, 
farm, church and educational organi- 
zations have traditionally—at times 
energetically—opposed any kind of 
UMT; but the present bill was so 
handled that little opposition was 
stirred up. On April 11 the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation 
(Quakers) sent this warning to all it 
could reach: 


“We expect the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to decide on the final 
form of the compulsory reserve-UMT 
bill soon after April 18. We urge oppo- 
sition to any compulsory reserve plan 
and to any form of UMT by whatever 

“name it is called. It looks now like 
an extremely close vote in the com- 
mittee. One vote might decide this 
question.” 


The Friends’ letter points out that 
two committee members—Reps. Lester 


Americans would be faced only with the 


Holtzman (D) 


and W. Sterling Cole 





All men who own Cadillacs 


are your brothers, comrade 
“We're all members of some mi- 
nority group. Some people drive 
Cadillacs, some are landlords, some 
are lawyers, union members or doc- 
tors. We’re all in the same category.” 
—Judge Harold Medina, speaking in 
New Mexico, as reported inthe 
Albuquerque (N.M.) Journal, Apr. 2. 











(R), both from New York—have indi- 
cated support of the worst features of 
the UMT legislation, and says: 


“Our suggestion is that you write a 
letter in your own words to Rep. 
Holtzman and one to Cole, urging 
each to oppose any compulsory re- 
serve program and any type of a 
UMT program in view of the ex- 
pressed desire of the Dept. of the 
Army to increase the numbers of men 
participating and to make it compul- 
sory. Address them at the House 
Office Bldg., Washington 25, D.|C.” 
In addition, write to your own Sena- 

tors and Representative. 
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half the 
world is at 
Bandung.... 


Read about the 
colonial upheaval 


Mao Tse-Tung 
Selected Works 


His most important writings, in 
the authentic English version. 
Essays on class structure of Chi- 
nese society, peasant movement, 
military strategy, national united 
front, principles of the new 
democracy, world politics, phil- 
osophy & literature. Copiously 
annotated for the Western read- 
er, they provide a deep insight 
into the colonial revolution & 
policies of the new China. 


1. Vol. 1: The Civil Wars, 1926-36 


2. Vol. 2: War Against Japan, 
1937-8 


3. Vol. 3: War of Resistance, 
1939-41 
(Two more volumes will com- 
plete the set by the end of 1955) 
Popular, cloth $2.50 ea. vol. 


. THE CRISIS OF BRITAIN AND 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By R. 
Palme Dutt. The new tactics 
of imperialism and the col- 
onial freedom movements of 
Asia & Africa. 

512 pp., maps, $5.50 

. AFRICA! AFRICA! A continent 

rises to its feet, by Derek 

Kartun. Paper—75c 

FORBIDDEN FREEDOM. The 

story of British Guiana, by 

Cheddi Jagan, former Prime 

Minister. Paper—75c 

. CHINA’S NEW CREATIVE AGE. 
By Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury. A first hand ac- 
count, Paper—$1.50 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


From your bookshop or by mail 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 





Doing your spring cleaning? Save 
your rummage for the LIGHTFOOT 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE SPRING 
RUMMAGE SALE. Phone DE 2-7142 
Monday thru Friday to arrange a 
pick-up. 


MAY DAY LABOR RALLY, Sun., 
May 1, 2 p.m., Milda Hall, 3140 
South Halsted St. Adm: 50c. Hear 
LEO KRZYCKI, Claude Lightfoot, 
and nationally prominent speaker 
to be announced. ; 








Labor Youth League’s Labor Day 
Cabaret Dance. Sat., April 30, Mit- 
tleman Center, 2733 W. Hirsch. 
Dancing, Entertainment, .Refresh- 
ments. Adm: 50c. 8:30 p.m. 





Los Angeles 





FIESTA de CINCO de MAYO. May 
6, from 8 p.m., at the Armenian 
Educational Hall, 1407 So. Eastern 
Av. Join us in this Celebration 
of Mexico’s independence day. See 
and hear talented artists present 
the culture of Mexico through au- 
thentic Mexican music, regional 
dances, and genuine national decor. 
Enjoy Mexican delicacies. $1 per 
person. Ausp.: Los Angeles Comm. 
Protection of Foreign Born. 








INTL, PUBLISHERS G-1 
381 4th Av., New York 16, N.Y. 


Enclosed $.... for books circled 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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A REMINDER: MARTIN’ HALL, 
author and lecturer, analyzes the 
news every Monday night, ASP of- 
fice, 509 N. Western, 8:30 p.m. 
Admission: 50c. 





RESERVE SUNDAY, JUNE 5! Come 
to our Festival of Nationalities. It’s 
Exciting! It’s Different! At the 
NEW and beautiful location. Spa- 
cious grounds—Huge Dancing Pav- 
jlion, Croatian National Assoc., 
11621 Budlong Av. We need: Na- 
tionality Talent, Nationality Dishes, 
Handicrafts and works of art. Con- 
tact us NOW! MA 5-2169. Ausp: 
L.A. Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born. 





ANNA LOUISE STRONG, Far East 
events analyst, author “People’s 
of the USSR,” “The Chinese Con- 
quer China,” speaks Fri. May 6, 
8 p.m., on “CHINA, U.S. & WORLD 
CRISIS.” Adm. $1. 2936 W. 8th St., 
\% bik e. of Vermont Av. UNI- 
TARIAN PUBLIC FORUM. 


CLASSIFIED 


Books & Publications 


“ANTI-COMMUNIST PERIL OF 
WALDO FRANK,” by James L. 











Brewer. 15c ppd. Pub. by New 
Christian Books, 95 Argyle St., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Records 





CHILDREN WILL LOVE THEM! 

#1 DAVEY CROCKETT, backed by 
Killer of the West. 

#2 SIAMESE CAT SONG, backed 
by Lady from Walt Disney’s 
“Lady and the Tramp.” 

10” unbreakable 78 RPM or 7” 45 

RPM. State preference when order- 

ing. Both records $1.50, including 

postage. 
GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP 

401 W. 42d St. New York 36, N. Y. 





Los Angeles 





CARPENTER 
Remodeling Additions 
Cabinets Built-Ins 
Lloyd Westlake No, 3-4250 eves. 

Hourly Rates 


Films 


SAN FRANCISCO 





FILM FACTS 
About a Country In the News! 
* * . * 


Arts - Science - Music - Newsreels 
* * . * 


e Authentic @ Unusual 
e@ Interesting e@ Provocative 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
For Schools — Clubs - Meetings . 
. .. AND TELEVISION 
Available Exclusively Through 
ALSHER FILMS 
2017 S St., Northwest (Box NG) 
Washington 9, D.C. DEcatur 2-8000 
Write NOW For Free Catalog! 





— 


Chicago 





Safeguard Your Furs. 
Store them with a Specialist. Re- 
style your old furs at low summer 
rates now. 
RUHIG FURS, INC. 
Storage & Repairing. LO 1-8717 
1343 Foster Av. Chicago 40 





Detroit 





When renewing your insurance, or 
buying new insurance, 
Think of a Friend First, 
MARGARET NOWAK 
7525 Wykes Av. Phone TE 4-0073 
Auto, fire, liability, burglary, 
workmen’s compensation, etc. 





Summer Rentals 


COUNTRY ESTATE in beautiful 
country behind Cold Spring, N.Y, 
60 mi. from city. Large house, 20 
by 30 living room, fireplace, 5 bed- 
rooms. Secluded on 50 acres. Pri- 
vate lake for swimming, fishing, 
boating. July 1 thru Labor Day, 
$1,500. Car necessary. L. Lerman, 
CH 3-2729 (N.Y.C.) 


2144-3144 ROOM BUNGALOWS, also 
6-rm. HOUSE, summer rental. Pri- 
vate lake, sports, social hall. 68 
mi, NYC. Twin Lakes Colony. Tel. 
LO 4-9340, CY 9-4882 (N.Y.C.) 











MODERN 2 & 3 rm, units in beau- 
tiful Shawangunk Mts., private 
lake, facilities for children. Con- 
genial, reasonable, Halperns Farm, 
Kerhonkson, N. Y. Phone Kerhonk- 
son 3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 


CONGENIAL COUPLE or single in- 
dividuals to share with owner- 
couple 6-rm. new home, all con- 
veniences, in beautiful Hunterdon 
Co., N.J., 62 mi. N.Y, Call WAt- 
Kings 9-2290 (N.Y,C.) mornings, 
evenings. 








BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records 
—all on premises. 
THE CRANES, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
Phone: Kerhonkson 2149 


8S. NORWALK, CONN. For August. 
4-bedroom modern, private beach, 
interracial community; electrified; 
acreage; hi-fi, washing machine, etc. 
Commuting distance N.Y.C. 30 
Dock Rd. Phone TE 8-8714 (Nor- 
walk) afternoons or Sundays. 


2 MODERN 3-rm. Bungalows, 38 
mi, N. Y.C, (Mt. Freedom). For in- 
formation call GE 6-0950 (N. Y.C.) 
evenings. . 











2-RM, ROCKAWAY BEACH APT. 
Available for half summer (6 wks.) 
Quiet street, 7 windows, nr. beach. 
$200. OR 717-8694. 





Resorts 





WHITE MOUNTAIN AREA (New 
Hampshire). WANTED: A few small 


families for vacation; entire sum-. 


mer. Swimming, Hiking, Fishing, 
Country Dances. Good Food. Rea- 
sonable Rates. Offer igs limited. For 
details write: Mrs. J. Timms, Went- 
worth, N.H, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA'S FIRST 





GUARDIAN 
” banquet 


Vincent Hallinan 


SUPERB FOOD! 


Star entertainers 
MUSIC! 


Yous Favorite Comedian 


admission $5 in subs or donations. 
For reservations and further information: 


Mrs. M. Reynolds, 1199 


Spruce St., Berkeley LA 6-4289 





LOS ANGELES 













the best for the best people 


Sat., April 30—7 p.m. 


1525 S. Robertson (at Pico) 
SINGING e 


"C4 


Robertson Rendezvous 


é 
DANCING ! 4 
$4 per person (includes wine) 





Note: Noone will be admitted 
without reservations, Make 
reservations in advance by 
calling WE 1-9478 or YOrk 
5866 or write Tiba Willner, 
949 Schumacher Dr., L.A. 48. 








CHICAGOANS 


HArrison 17-5497 








WHY PAY MORE? 
Life Insurance at Net Rates 


LOU BLUMBERG 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Fire, Auto & All Other Forms 


LOS ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 











DETROIT 


from 
SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


15257 Houston Detroit, 
at Kelly Rd, v 








Buy with confidence 


9-6960 





Guardian Buying Service will gift- 
ship, enclose a gift card and send 
any item anywhere in the U.S. 


Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers. 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service e@ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled. 
Special consideration - to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 


Mich. 
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What East-West trade could do for jobs in State 


Expansion of East- West trade is a key plank in any program for U. S. econ= > 
omic betterment. As the GUARDIAN showed (3/4), socialist countries’ internal 
markets are expanding as industrialization increases productivity, and hence can 
absorb substantial exports from the capitalist world, But trade is a two-way pro- 
position; if there is to be real expansion, the U. S. must buy the socialist countries* 
goods and/or grant them substantial credits. W. Europe’s exports to these couns 
tries rose 21% in 1954, its imports from there only 3%. This suggests the difficulties 
created by the fact that capitalist-world internal markets are not expanding. 

Agriculture Secy. Benson indicated (4/5) that the Administration now favors 
selling the U. S. S. R. some farm surpluses in exchange for strategic materials, A 
year ago the U, S. S. R. appeared to want such an exchange. Whether it would 
still do so is a question. Its exports of gold, silver and platinum to the West have 
declined recently, and its emphasis on heavy industry has grown. In this and a 
forthcoming article on California, economist Perlo shows the job opportunities 
which could be opened up over a period of time if the U. S. were to make a real 


effort to develop East-West trade. 


By Victor Perlo 


TH army of men and women without 

jobs is ominously growing in New 
York State. In early February there 
were 3% more claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance than a year ago. Since 
tens of thousands have exhausted ben- 
efit rights, the actual increase is much 
more; total unemployment, therefore, 
exceeds the ALP’s estimate of 600,000 
in February, 1954. 


Labor Dept. classifications as of 
January show only Rochester with a 
“palanced” labor supply. There are 
“moderate” surpluses in New York, 
Binghamton and Syracuse, “substan- 
tial” ones in Buffalo, Albany-Schenec- 
tady-Troy, Utica-Rome and three 
smaller towns, and “very substantial” 
in Amsterdam, Auburn, and Glovers- 
ville. N.Y. City will join the critical 
areas in fact if not in title when the 
current garment season ends late this 
spring. Employment is below year-ago 
levels almost everywhere, including the 
aircraft-manufacturing center of Long 
Island. In the important Mohawk Val- 
ley industrial area unemployment has 
already reached 15%, and may exceed 
20% soon (N.Y. Times, 2/7). 


MUTUAL PROSPERITY: More than 
one-third of the country’s foreign trade 
passes through New York harbor. The 
State Dept. estimated that in the slump 
year 1949 over 250,000 N. Y. State work- 
ers owed their jobs to foreign trade, 
“and their employment in well-paid 
jobs contributes to the prosperity of all 
the citizens of the State.” 

A recent ALP study shows that end- 
ing the embargo on East-West trade 
could mean 175,000 jobs for N. Y. State 
workers, almost enough to wipe out 
the ihcrease in unemployment since 
1953. Here are the possibilities in some 
key industries (employment figures 
shown are for Dec., 1954). 


Electrical equipment 
(146,000 workers employed in N.Y. 
City, Schenectady, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Rochester, and Westchester—10% fewer 
than a year earlier.) 


The GE decentralization program hits 
Schenectady workers hard. They kept 
working during the 1930’s making tur- 
bines and generators for the Dnieper 
Dam. From 66 to 91% of total U.S. 
exports of generators, motors, and 
transformers went to the U.S.S.R. in 
1931. In 1944, under Lend-Lease, we 
sent the U.S.S.R. $321 million in elec- 
trical equipment, engines, turbines and 
parts. 

Peacetime potentials for electrifica- 
tion of China, Poland, etc., in addition 
to the U.S.S.R., are still greater. In 
1949, GE began to ship power plants to 
China before the embargo was clamped 
down. William Herod, president of Intl. 
General Electric, spoke highly of the 
business then. In March, 1954, he urged 
relaxation of the embargo, saying “con- 
tact and intercourse in the non-stra- 
tegic field . . . could lead to a more 
peaceful outlook” (Journal of Com- 
merce, 3/18/54). 


Industrial machinery 


(137,000 workers in N.Y. City, Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, Binghamton, Utica-Rome, 
Elmira, Poughkeepsie—9% fewer than 
a year earlier.) 


In 1931 from 68 to 90% of U.S. ex- 
ports of farm and major industrial 
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machinery went to the U.S.S.R. In 
addition to over $300 million of such 
exports in 1944 under Lend-Lease, we 
sent $116 million of industrial machin- 
ery to the U.S.S.R. and $10 million to 
Poland in 1946, when relations were al- 
ready strained. 

In a 1953 interview with Marshall 
MacDuffie, Soviet trade officials put 
farm and industrial equipment at the 
top of the list of desired purchases in 
the U.S., especially noting food in- 
dustry machinery in which N.Y. State 
leads the country. 


Transport equipment, 


excluding aircraft 


(53,000 workers—off 15% from a year 
ago, Shipbuilding off 22%; railroad 
equipment, 66%.) 

Shipyard workers are centered in 
N.Y.C., railroad equipment in Sche- 
nectady; auto workers in Tarrytown, 
Rochester, and Buffalo. All these pro- 
ducts figured heavily in wartime lend- 
lease shipments to the U.S.S.R. 

Today ships lead all other products 
in W. Europe’s exports to the U.S.5S.R. 
There are also huge potentials for ex- 
port of trucks and railroad equipment, 
especially to China. 


Primary metals 


(77,000 workers—off 11% from year 
ago—in Buffalo [steel], N. Y.C., Rome, 
Westchester, Buffalo [non-ferrous met- 
als], Massena [faluminum].) 

In 1944 we sent to the U.S.S.R. 261 
million pounds of copper products, 318 
million of aluminum products, 259 mil- 
lion of brass mill products, in addition 
to hundreds of thousands of tons of 
steel. In 1946 we sent 100,000 tons of 
steel and 27 million pounds of copper 
to the U.S.S.R., and in 1950, over $514 
million of steel to China. 

The socialist countries are getting 
such commodities in rising quantities 
from W. Germany and Japan. 


Leather and products 


(63,000 workers—about the same as 
a year ago: the decline came earlier 
—in N.Y.C., Endicott and Johnson 
City, Gloversville.) 


1944 exports to the U.S.S.R. came to 
$46 million, or 69% of the total. 1946 
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exports to socialist countries were still 
substantial. 

Owing to the embargo, the U.S. has 
fallen behind Britain in. the leather 
trade, while leather is imported to so- 
cialist countries in trade agreements 
with Argentina, India, and W. Europe. 


Chemical industries 


(75,000 workers—off slightly—center- 
ing around N. Y.C.) 

China was traditionally a major 
market for U.S. caustic soda. The so- 
cialist countries are a huge potential 
market for U.S. drugs, especially the 
newer types, which they now get from 







causes “the strangulation of our own 
American fur industry.” 


Maritime industries 
(About 67,000 workers in N.Y. C.) 


Tens of thousands of seamen’s jobs 
have been lost, while most longshore- 
men are unable to obtain steady work. 
In 1946 51.4% of our trade with social- 
ist countries went through the N.Y. 
customs district. If trade is developed 
with socialist on the same scale as 
with capitalist countries, this would 
create jobs for at least 40,000 N. Y.C. 
maritime workers. It» would restore 
thousands of seamen’s jobs lost through 
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Japan, France and elsewhere in addi- 
tion to their own manufacture. 


Apparel industries 


(356,000 workers—off 6%—mainly in 
N. Y.C. and Rochester.) 


The workers would benefit primarily 
indirectly from East-West trade, in 
terms of larger clothing purchases 
= workers in other industries who get 
obs, 


In the case of the especially-de- 
pressed fur industry, the need for East- 
West trade is obvious. Important types 
of furs from the U.S.S.R. and China 
are embargoed; and London has re- 
placed New York as the world’s fur 
capital. A, Hollander & Sons, world’s 
largest fur company, has sold or listed 
for sale four U.S. plants with almost 
1,000 workers, while its Canadian and 
French plants, getting Soviet furs, have 
experienced record business. A. Feld- 


“THREAT TO ALL TEACHING" 





man, Hollander president, petitioned 
Congress to remove the embargo which 
the runaway of shipowners to foreign 
registry, provide a basis for ending the 
chronic casual labor in longshore. 


Agriculture 


(173,000 farmers and farm workers in 
1950.) 


Dairying leads in N.Y. State farm- 
ing, accounting for half of the value 
of farm products, and second in im- 
portance only to Wisconsin. The decline 
in foreign trade is one of the important 
reasons for the drop in dairy farmers’ 
incomes. U.S. exports fell 75% in the 
Six years ending 1952. Exports of dairy 
products to the socialist countries to- 
taled $58 million in 1946, mainly under 
UNRRA. 

Last year the U.S.S.R. offered to 
buy for cash a larger value of U.S. 
butter alone. The Administration re- 
fused to sell. N.Y. and other dairy 
farmers were the losers—the U.S.S.R. 
purchased instead larger quantities 
from Scandinavia. Opening of East- 
West trade could double dairy exports. 


86 notables protest government move 


to force Jefferson 


OME 86 educators, ministers, law- 
yers, writers and profession#.1 leaders 
from all parts of the count:# last week 


declared their opposition to a recom- 


mendation that the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control\Board order the Jefferson 
School of Social Science to register as 
a “Communist front organization.” 


The school, a Marxist ‘educational 
center for working peopie” in New York 
City founded in 1944, has been con- 
testing for two years the U.S. Attorney 
General’s petition to have the SACB 
order the institution to register under 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


SACB Chairman Thomas J. Herbert 
made public 28 individual letters and 
a signed general statement taking issue 
with his claim that “academic freedom 
is not involved” in the Jefferson School 
case. The statement described the rec- 
ommended action as a threat to “all 
freedom of teaching in the realm of 


School to register 


social, political and economic theory.” 

The SACB on April 15 heard atty. 
Harry Sacher declare that “if there is 
any one case on which the McCarran 
Act is doomed to break, it is the case 
of the Jefferson School.” Fhe board’s 
final decision, if it issues a registration 
order, will be appealed. 

Sacher concluded his appeal: 

“If you hand down a registration 
order, history—if it takes note of you 
—will compare you to King Canute, 
for you will be trying vainly to stop 
the forward march of thought.” 








CUT BRADEN'S BAIL! 

Letters are urged to Judge L. R. 
Curtis, Criminal Court, Louisville, Ky., 
asking Carl Braden’s bail be cut. On 
March 18, Judge Coleman Wright of the 
Kentucky Appeals Court said that “half 
the [$40,000] would suffice,” but added 
the decision was up to Judge Curtis. 
AS TT ERA RN NORMS AERTS TER 
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Soviet-Austria pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 


jected terms results less from such 
new concessions as Moscow made, than 
from popular pressure from below and 
the slow shift of world power balance 
toward the socialist states. Deep dis- 
satisfaction among Austrians over 
“what they call the inflexibility of 
U.S. policy toward the Soviet Union” 
regarding the treaty (N.Y. Times, 
11/20) has been frequently reported in 
the past year. 


“The guarantees for strict neutral- 
ity. and against another Anschluss,” 
wrote the Christian Science Monitor 
(4/15), “are certain to meet the whole- 
hearted approval of the vast majority 
of Austrians.” But it is just these 
guarantees which the West opposes, 
since it fears a “neutralist” solution— 
that is, real independence for Austria 
will give new impetus to the fight 
against W. German rearmament. NYT 
(4/16) complained that the agreement 
makes Austria 


«part of a neutral belt in which 
the Soviets seek to include both 
Yugoslavia and Sweden ... [is] de- 
signed to appeal to all the neutrality 
sentiment in Germany and France 
... [and] might still prevent the im- 
plementation of the Paris Pacts even 


after ratification.” 

W. Germany saw the agreement as 
“a definitive diplomatic victory in the 
East-West struggle [which] reinforces 
the viewpoint that the Bonn Govern- 
ment must itself seriously consider 
negotiating with Moscow as soon as 
the Federal Republic is sovereign” 
(CSM, 4/15). In a country where Chan- 





cellor Adenauer himself admits “nine 
out of ten young Germans object to 
any form of military activity” (Satur- 
day Evening Post, 4/16), opponents of 
rearmament were “jubilant,” while 
the Government suffered “deep em- 
barrassment” (NYT, 4/16 & 17). 


WANTED — 2-WAY CONCESSIONS: . 


The successful Soviet-Austrian talks 
came on the heels of Moscow’s decision 
to abrogate its alliance with Britain 
and France; they were followed by 
its threat to take to UN Washing- 





| Disarmament parley in Chicago 


A “CONFERENCE on Effective Dis- 
armament and World Develop- 
ment,” sponsored by 16 Midwest organ- 
izations, will meet all day Sat., April 
30, at Chicago’s Hotel Sherman. 

Sen. Flanders (R-Vt.) will address 
the morning session at 10 a.m. on 
“American Responsibility for World 
Disarmament and Development.” A 
panel of representatives from labor, 
business and science will discuss “Have 
We Lived Up to That Responsibility?” 

Round-table discussions at 2:30 p.m. 
will cover: “Atoms for Peace,” led by 
Charles F. Boss Jr., exec. secy., Meth- 
odist Board of World Peace; “UN Char- 
ter Revision,” led by John R. Minor, 
exec. director, Illinois United World 


Federalists; “Rbdle of Voluntary Organi- 
zations to Build Public Understanding,” 
led by Mrs. Robert W. Maynard, exec. 
director, Amer. Assn. for the UN, Illi- 
nois branch, At 4 p.m. Dr. Gunnar 
Randers, UN representative to the Intl. 
Atomic Energy Agency, will speak on 
“Conditions Necessary to Achieve Effec- 
tive Disarmament and World Develop- 
ment.” 

Sponsors, in addition to groups al- 
ready mentioned, are: Atomic Scientists 
of Chicago, Church Fedn. of Greater 
Chicago; American Friends Committee, 
Natl. Assn. of Jewish Women’s Clubs, 
Natl. Council of Jewish Women, Wo- 
men’s Intl. League for Peace & Free- 
dom, YWCA, Chicago Ethical Society. 





ton’s accelerating effort to bring all 
the Middle East into its military alli- 
ance network. (Last month the Stra- 
tegic Air Command established a new 
bomber base at Adana, Turkey, 25 min- 
utes flying time from a Soviet fighter 
airfield and 1,300 miles closer to Soviet 
borders than its hitherto forwardmost 
bases in N. Africa.) 

These moves underscored the warn- 
ing to the West contained in Molotov’s 
speech last February. Molotov empha- 
sized that while the U.S.S.R. remains 


ready to make concessions in the in- 
terests of peaceful settlement, its pol- 
icy is based on political as well as mili- 
tary strength, and can, and will be, 
firm if its concessions are not met 
half-way. The Soviet press, noting that 
ratification of W. German rearmament 
“will fundamentally alter the situa- 
tion,” commented: 


“Negotiations of one kind or an- 
other will always be possible, of 
course, but not on the same issue and 
not with the same parties.” 
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CALENDAR 


COMING !!! 
Friday, May 6 — 8:30 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 








Hear 
DAN GILLMOR 
Editor of “FRIDAY” Magazine. 
Author of “Fear, The Accuser,” 
brilliant mew book’ exposing 
Congressicnal investigations. 
* 


Subject: 
“THE ART OF WITCH HUNTING” 
Handling the Heretic 
& Dissenter—from the 
Middle Ages to 1955! 
° 
Based on new research, revealing 
historical patterns of repression 
« +» techniques, motives, results. 
—lessons for today, 


@ 

Questions; Refreshments 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
Contrib: 85c. Membs: 75c 
* NOTE THE DATE !! * 





THE CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
206 W. 15th St. WA 4-5524 
HIGHLIGHTS OF WESTERN ART. 
Lectures, illustrated with color 
slides. Lecturer: Alice Dunham 
(Mrs, Barrows Dunham). Thurs., 
April 28, 8:30 p.m.: “Light and 
Color in France—Manet and the 
Impressionists.” Tuition: $1 per 
session. 





CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) 
“MACBETH,” April 22-24, with Or- 
son Welles directing and playing 
the title role. Remember his 
“Julius Caesar” in the days of the 
WPA Theater Project? Showings: 
8:30 and 10 p.m., Fri., Sat., Sun, 
Adm: Members, $1; non-members, 
$1.25. Next week: “SADKO.” 





THIS SUNDAY, APRIL 24, 8:15 P.M. 
CARL MARZANI, politico-analyst, 
talks on “Neurosis in the’ State 
Dept.” At ALP, 220 W. 80th St. 
Contribution: 60c. 





East N.Y. Emma Lazarus Club, 608 
Cleveland St., B’klyn, invites all 
friends to celebrate MOTHER’S 
DAY, Sun., May 1, 8:30 p.m., with 
concert by Al Moss. Free flowers 
for all women. Cont. 50c. 


“PARTITION OF INDIA” 
EXHIBIT OF PAINTING BY 
SATISH GUJRAL 
Apr. 23-May 1. Daily 2-4, 7-10 p.m. 
Sat., 3-10 p.m. Sun. 1-10 p.m. 
SLOTNICK, 2163 77th St, B’klyn. 

CL 6-7872, FREE. 


SPRING BAZAAR! Fri., April 22. 
7-11 p.m. Sat., April 23, noon-11 
pm. Sun. April 24, 2-10 p.m. 
Glassware, hats, jewelry and beau- 
tiful gifts for Mother's Day. Aus- 
pices: Village A.L.P., 28 Green- 
wich Av. 











Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














MAY DAY MEETING 
and SOCIAL 

Speaker: Mike Bartell 
“Bandung Asian-African Confer- 
ence.” Film: “La Marseillaise,” a 
brilllant epic of the French Revolu- 
tion, produced during the Popular 
Front, starring Louis Jouvet. Di- 
rected by Jean Renoir. 
DANGING AND REFRESHMENTS 
Saturday, April 30, 8 p.m. Dona- 
tion: 75c. 863 Broadway (17th St.). 
Auspices: The American Socialist. 


MAY DAY PARTY—featuring Pete 
Seeger and other folk singers. An 
evening of entertainment, dancing, 
singing and refreshments. Sat., 
April 30, 8 p.m. Student Division 
LYL, 229 7th Av., 2nd floor. Con- 
tribution: $1.00. 








NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 





CARPET 

Warehouse Outlet for 
BIGELOW, MOHAWK, ROXBURY, 
GULISTAN, SMITH & MAGEE, etc. 

Fabulous Savings on 

9-12-15 ft. Broadlooms 
EXPERT FACILITIES FOR CLEAN- 

ING & RELAYING CARPETING 
RUGCRAFT, INC. 

123 W. 64 St. (nr. B’way) TR 3-7069 
OPEN MON.-FRI., 9-5; SAT., 10-4 


GIFTS FOR GRADUATION AND 
MOTHER'S DAY 
in antique and modern jewelry 
and silverware, diamonds. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 








SERVICES 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 





TV REPAIRS 
Brooklyn only 
AIRWAYS TV SERVICE 
2940 Av. P (nr. Nostrand Av.) 
DEwey 9-2450 





TV SERVICE. Queens & L. I. only. 
Sundays, evenings, holidays. Expert 
repairs, EC-TV, 162-21 Depot Rd. 
(off Northern Blvd). IN 1-2200. 


RADIO-TV PHONO SERVICE 
Flushing-Bayside-Corona 


Areas 
Bill Friedman FLushing 3-8329 








MERCHANDISE 





MODERN SALAD BOWLS—10”x6”— 
$17.95. 12”x6”, $22.50. Ebony or 
Mahogany, SPEC. 50% Off. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13 & 
14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 
parking or 2 tokens. 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


HI - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
GRAPHS, Sales, Installation, Serv- 
ice. VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
8d Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 








Time to STORAGE Your Furs, 
Coats and Stoles of every descrip- 
tion at money saving prices. Ex- 
pert REMODELING and Repairing. 
Also converting old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 Seventh Av. OR 5-7773 


COMBINATION storm-screen win- 





dows, VENETIAN BLINDS, tuble 
pads, radiator enclosures, MIR- 
RORS, GLASS TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., Bklyn. GL 2-3024 





SUNDAY FORUM. “Lessons from 
Makarenko and Paviov on Child 
Development,” with William Karl- 
gon. Jefferson School, 575 6th Av. 
April 24, 8:30 pm. $1. 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Pull line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





MAY DAY ADDRESS. Sat., April 30, 
8:30 p.m., 116 University Pl. “Amer- 
fcan Labor and the War Against 
China.” Speaker: V. Copeland. 
Ausp: Soctalist Workers Party. 


HI-FI DEPOT 
Sales, Service, Trades. Improve your 
present set-up. Pilot, Bogen, etc. 
162-21 Depot Rd. (off Northern 
Bivd., Queens). IN 1-2200. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36 MU 2-4120 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 -HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Quality craftsmanship, imaginative 
design, dependability and low low 
prices. Choice of woods and fin- 
ishes, specializing in Hi-Fi installa- 
tions. Drawing & estimates FREE. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23rd St. OR 
4-6123. Open Mon. thru Sat. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
89 Union Square AL 5-8160 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties, 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 


PLUMBER, 

ant @ ELECTRICIAN, 

® WATCH REPAIR 

RADIO REPAIR, LIQUOR STORE, 

GUARDIAN office has been beseiged 

with calls for these services. If you 

fit any of the above descriptions, 

an ad in the classified section will 
bring gratifying resulte. 

















* , 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B’klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 





PAINTER 
Private work our specialty. 
Good Materials e Reasonable Prices 
Anywhere in Metropolitan area 
Call JE 8-4113 


Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


REPAIRERS OF THE IRREPAR- 
ABLE. Restoring China, Glass, Sil- 
ver, Art Objects, Ivory, Tortoise 
Shell, etc. Lamps mounted. HESS 
REPAIRS, 168 E. 33d.St. MU 5-4280. 


MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Used furniture, pianos, bicycles at 
low prices. Call ED WENDEL, JE 
6-8000. 

















JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where, Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 





mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 

and polishing furniture in your 

home, Estimates free. IN 9-6827, 

UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 


Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





Frightfully bad form 


I have driven on the Florida 
Keys and have been dismayed to 
see groups of coloured convicts 
clearing bushes under the guns 
of guards or warders right on 
the — road. 

It is tactless and even in- 
human to have spectacles like 
those on public roads. 

—New York Diary, 
Australian Telegraph. 














SPIKE'S MOVING and pick-up 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. Occasional 
long distance jobs accepted. Tel. 
UN 4-7707. 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


REASONABLE, CHEERFUL FRONT 
room, wonderful view, 163d St. 
Phone WA 3-3429 weekdays after 
7 p.m., week-end all day. 


APARTMENT WANTED 











A GUARDIAN EDITOR needs large 
4-5 rm. apt. for expanding family, 
lower, mid-town Manhattan pre- 
ferred. Any offer or info. from 
Guardian readers. gratefully re- 
ceived. Call WO 3-3960, Ext. 12, 
or write Box A, 17 Murray St., 
New York City 7. 





APT. TO SHARE WANTED 


MOTHER & DAUGHTER wish to 
share either woman’s apt. or apt. 
of mother & child. Box M, 17 Mur- 
ray St., New York City 7. 








APT. TO SHARE 


FULLY FURNISHED 4-rm. apt., 
separate bedroom, 375 Riverside 
Dr. Phone: Bouche, c/o Hayes Reg- 
istry, PL 17-6300. 
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350,000 kids 


sing glory of 
free enterprise 


| eeanted March many N. Y.C. 
students from grade 7 
through the high schools had 
to come up with answers to 
.“How Free Enterprise Has 
Helped to Make America 
Great,” topic of the annual 
prize essay competition jointly 
sponsored by the Board of 
Education and the WN. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Essays are to be judged by 
a “réading committee” of 
teachers on: “The extent to 
which the writer appreciates 
the significance of the topic,” 
as well as his ability to con- 
vey the message. 

About 150 winners will get 
prizes from $5 to $15. The $2- 
$3,000 a year prize money 
comes from a grant left to 
the Chamber in 1918 by A. 
Barton Hepburn, a_ banker. 
The Board of Education has 
participated since 1922. 

Claiming there “has never 
been any ulterior motive,” a 
C of C spokesman said this 
year’s “free enterprise” theme 
is “the first topic even relat- 
ing to business.” Others have 
been on subjects like voting 
and civil defense. The C of C 
says the Board of Education 
chose the topic from a group 
of 15 selected jointly. A Board 
spokesman said the 15 sugges- 
tions are submitted to the C 
of C and “their [C of C’s] de- 
cision is final.” 


LOADED QUESTION: The 
Board denied that all students 
had to enter the contest, but 
principal Donald T. Charlton 
of P.S. 41, Queens, where the 
project is already under way, 
‘said that participation as part 
of regular classroom work was 
at the discretion of the in- 
dividual classroom teacher. 
Speaking with «the GUAR- 
DIAN, some Queens parents 
expressed concern about an 
essay on the “loaded ques- 





3 TO 8 P.M. 


May Day rally. 
Fri., April 29 


OLLOWING “a series of dele- 

gations and pleas by mail, 
the N.Y.C. Park Dept. last 
week granted a permit to the 
“Provisional Workers and Peo- 
le’s Committee for May Day 
1955” to hold the traditional 
May Day rally from 3-8 p.m. on 
Friday, April 29, in Union Sq. 

Authorities earlier had de- 
nied a permit for any time on 
the week-end, on grounds that 
the Square had been booked 
solid by business groups. 








REGISTER YOUR CHILD NOW! 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 


Girls & Boys, ages 6 to 16 
8 week season 
2, 4, 6, 8 wk. periods available 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts & crafts, singing, 
dramatics, . etc. 


A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with interracial living. 


CAMP, KINDERLAND 
N. Y. Office: 1 Union 8q. W. 
AL 5-6283 } N.Y.C. 3 


A 



















tion,” 
has been launched. 

One parent told how, when 
her son was assigned a similar 


but no formal protest 


essay on civil defense two 
years ago, the child chose as 
his theme an engraving on a 
local Friends’ meeting house: 
“The best defense is peace.” 
The teacher graded the boy a 
failure on the essay because 
he didn’t keep to the subject, 


APPLIED RELIGION 





Too BAD, FOLKS:--BUT WE 
WWE FOUND A WAY WE CAN 


MANAGE WITHOUT PEOPLE-- 






77 ene eo 





but the failure. was retracted 
after the parent protested. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
says that about 350,000 essays 
are written each year, which 
is close to the total number of 
students in the grades eligible. 

Cost to the C of C to set 
350,000 young minds to work 
on benefits af “free enter- 
prise”: less than a tenth of 
a cent apiece. 


They live in the world 


RETURN ‘TO REALITY, a col- 
lection of essays on con- 
temporary Christianity by “six 
most unusual clerics, a barris- 
ter and a professor of philoso- 
phy,” is described by Kenneth 
Leslie’s Canadian monthly New 
Christian as “one of the most 
exciting books we have read 
in years.” GUARDIAN readers 
interested in religion, but skep- 
tical of those who speak in its 
name in the U.S., are likely to 
agree with Leslie’s appraisal. 
The book, he writes, not only 
“initiates a crucial work of 
prophecy for our times” but is 
“a handbook for those who 
have been irritated beyond 
measure by the Barths, Brun- 
ners and Niebuhrs—those arro- 
gant theologians who, through 





Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


April 23-24 
ART FAIR 


Exhibition and sale of works 
by prominent artists. 
Saturday night entertainment 

by ALICE CHILDRESS | 














reiteration and improper use of 
the Bible, have shut God off 
from man... cynieally. and 
satanically hurling poison darts 
at the children of men who are 
painfully pushing their way 
out of an age-liong misery on 
to a plateau of abundant life.” 

The contributors include the 
Rev. Edward Charles on science 
and Christianity; philosopher 
John Lewis analyzing Kierke- 
gaard and the “crisis theolo- 
gians”; the Dean of Canterbury 
on the U.S.S.R.’s influence on 
Christian thought; and the 
Rev. Stanley Evans, vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church, Dalston, 
London, who also edited the 
book (published by Zeno, 6 
Denmark St., London WC 2, 
England; $3). .—C.B. 


TIMBERLINE CAMP 

SEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Elev, 2300 ft. Low pollen count. 
Interracial: Boys & Girls 5-14. 
Professionally trained staff. 
All sports facilities, swimming, 
separate wading pool. Farm ani- 


mals, woodcraft, painting, cer- 
amics, music, folk and square 
dancing, nature study, trips. 
Moderate Rates—No Extras 
DIRECTORS: Dr. Sarah Reldman 
Gustafson & Elton T. Gustafson 
1066 Park Pl.,B’klyn, PR 2-0325 





People’s Artists presents a Second Concert of 


FOUGHT FOR RENT CONTROLS 





American & Roumanian Music 


A rich and stimulating evening of Sat., April 23—8:30 

folk songs, art songs, instrumental The Pythian 

works reflecting U.S. and Rou- 4135 W. 70th St. 

manian music today, with: r 

Nadyne Brewer, Lucy Brown, Bob  foste reserved), at Peopie's 

DeCormier, Penelope Johnson, Al artists, 124 W. 2ist St. WA 

Moss, Pete Seeger, Eric Simon, Jew- 99-3907. Mail and phone or- 
; ish Young Folksingers. ders accepted. e & 








Abrams stands out 
in Albany regime 


By Arthur Schutzer 


Guardian legislative correspondent 


STATE Rent Administrator Charles Abrams distinguished him- 

self by a steady, outspoken and aggressive fight for effective 
rent controls during the legislative session just ended. He tangled 
not only with the Republican pleaders for the real estate inter- 
ests, but also with some influential Democrats who were ready 
to make a bi-partisan deal for legislation that would take the 
skin off tenants’ hides. 

The N.Y. World-Telegram (4/1) put it bluntly: “. .. The 
Democrats were not altogether happy about their partial victory. 
Mr. Abrams’ onslaught has ruined the pattern of compromise 
pow scuttled many private little deals based on weakening rent 
control.” 


LABOR WAS TOO LATE: Organized labor swung into action 
much too late to be effective. It was not until March 28, five days 
before the session’s adjournment date, that the N.Y. State CIO 
held its emergency meeting on state legislation. Earlier and 
sustained activity, including visits by labor delegations to legis- 
lators in N.Y.C. and in upstate communities, could have won 
real improvements in the rent control law. The March 28 meet- 
ign unfortunately emphasized demands for a later special session 
of the Legislature rather than insisting that the session be 
continued until needed bills were passed. As a result, there was 
a flurry of headlines about a special session—but it is now quite 
clear that no such event is in prospect, and the do-nothing 
regular session has gone home, 


Tenant organizations, although outnumbered by landlord 
representatives at the Feb. 9 public hearing in Albany, never- 
theless showed alertness to the key issue of rent control very 
early in the session and continued to fight all the way through, 
constituting one of the few lobbies to the capitol this year. Re- 
publican Asembly Leader Joseph F. Carlino, who led the drive 
to cripple rent controls, allowed the real estate mouthpiece to 
dominate the Feb. 9 hearing. 


ONE PUBLIC HEARING: Commissioner Abrams asked for, and 
got, a lot of TV time to push his fight. But Democratic legisla- 
tive leaders, normally eager for TV appearances, suddenly 
exhibited cool indifference to TV programs on rent control. 

As in other years, only a single public hearing—and that 
in Albany—was held on rent control. This time, the failure to 
hold hearings in other cities was especially indefensible, since 
thousands of tenants facing decontrol in upstate counties have 
never had a chance to express their views locally. 


Republicans and Democrats saw eye-to-eye in cutting budget 
funds for rent control enforcement. Gov. Harriman’s original 
budget proposed a cut of $200,000 for the State Rent Commission. 
Later, this reduction was modified to $150,000—and approved 
by a bi-partisan vote. 





, prize modern 


Note the gracetul lines a.. 
the pleqsing lightness in ap 
pearance of this chair in 
:@ solid walnut. The reversitle - 
seats and backs are fil'ec 
with 41/2” latex foam rubke: 
Covers have concealed zip 
Per pers for easy replacemen 
799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 ( } or removal for cleaninc 
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handwrought sterling jewelry 


175 west 4 st., nyc 
noon to 10 p.m. or 5-8287 |: 
‘ 





Decorator textured fabric 
in choice of 6 colors $! 
additional. 
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FRANK GIARAMITA eabri 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. - 
MOVING @ STORAGE a 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE smilow-thielle 
13 E. 7th St. z 356 LEX, AV. Me oe . 
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: Mamaroneck Av., WH & 
4788. Free catalog, fab 
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3 Free parking. Open wd 
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DIFFERENT BUT HOMELIKE 


Shaslik, Beef Strogonoft, 
Potato Pancakes and other tasty 
Russian and American Dishes. 


Alex’s 


69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
Dinner: $1.35-$2, also a ia carte 
Open 4-11 p.m. Tues.-Sun. 











Woman for housekeeping 
and supervise 2 boys in 
motherless- L.I. home. No 
heavy cleaning or laundry. 














Pleasant house, own room, 
good salary. Write Box 2, 
17 Murray St., N. Y. 7, state 
experience and background 


A Great Ballet Spectacle in Color 
STARS OF THE RUSSIAN 


BALLET 


with—ULANOVA 
STANLEY, 7 Av. bet. 42 & 41 Sts, 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


A mail order service offering consumer-tested merchandise af.a saving. 





Mother's Day Gifts 


In this issue GBS presents a selection of items specifically 
designed as Mother’s Day gifts. In order to save you the 
time, effort and money to re-pack and mail your gifts, 


GBS offers an added feature: 
FREE GIFT SERVICE: GBS will gift wrap, enclose a 


gift card and mail your purchase direct to your mother 
and in-law, too, without additional charge. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 
HUNGARIAN HAND EMBROIDERED 


PEASANT BLOUSES 





Exquisite Magyar blouses in white Swiss voile with 


blue, red, black or multicolor embroidery. Hand 
smocked and hahd embroidered in Hungary with 
D.M.C. thread. Colorful, washable, serviceable. 
Equally flattering with skirt or slacks; with or with- 





LUXURIOUS IRISH LINEN 
Guest Towels 





Made of the finest Irish linen 
in beautiful, solid colors—dark 
brown, wine, Kelly green, red or 
white. With spoked hemstitch 
at bottom. You can add your 
own embroidery or display as Is. 
Here is a real luxury at a bar- 
gain price, 1144”x19” after hem- 
ming. Sold in sets of six only. 








V2 doz. $2.95 ppd. 





STILL AVAILABLE! 
OUR BEST-SELLING ITEM 
An ideal Mother’s Day Gift 


IMPORTED 
Stainless Steel 
TABLEWARE 


24 pe. Service for Six 
' ppd. $12.95 

32 pe. Service for Eight 
ppd. $16.95 








out jacket. For sports, office, party or everyday 
wear. Sizes 32 to 42. Specify color and size. 
ppd. $4.50 
= LL | 
s GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE : 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 




















(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
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America's No. | 
Polisher 
For a Lifetime 


of Beautiful 
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Many Reginas still in constant Cg 
after 20 years! 


List Price: $66 
GBS PRICE: $44.95 


Shipped Express Charges Collect 


Including 2 waxing and serubbing 
brushes, 2 polishing brushes, 7%. 
2 reversible buffing pads, J 















SPECTATOR-& 
All for Juan 


The following is an account of the imaginary South American 
republic of Ambrosia, done after the manner of Time magazine’s 
articles on such countries. 


he WAS GOOD LAST WEEK in tiny, banana-growing Am- 
brosia and for big, genial, toad-faced President Juan X. (for 
nothing) Bussard the day began with the customary tour of 
his domain. 

As toiling peasants in the banana groves warmly cheered 
him on his way (some exhibiting crude, picturesque signs reading 
“We Want Bread”), President Bussard wheeled his gold-plated 
Mercedes-Benz through the lush countryside. Fifteen thousand 
armed guards, their handsome 
uniforms agleam, lined the route, 
occasionally bayonetting over- 
zealous admirers of “The Boss.” 


Well might strong man Bus- 
sard smile (see cover) as he ob- 
served progress on every side. In 
the capital itself several new 
skyscrapers offered testimony to 
the combination of Ambrosian , 
democracy and American know- 
how. 

Neary completed was the giant 
new 40-story Censors building to 
house his vigilant watchdogs 
of the nation’s press. 

Beyond it loomed the bulk of 
the new Political Prisoners’ 
building where 125,000 enemies 
of the state attest to President 
Bussard’s fearless war against 
subversives. 

In the city’s main plaza stood 
the solid marble statue of “Liberty,” gift of great and good friend 
Francisco Franco. 





La Vie Ouvriere, Paris 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Art== many a trial and trouble and personal sacrifice (he 
was forced to order the execution of his mother and four 
brothers in last year’s attempt to overthrow the government), 
Bussard had found himself at long last with a steady economy. 

New contracts with a U.S. banana company assured him not 
only of a 50-50 profit cut, but had cleared the way for the loan 
of two squadrons of U.S. jet fighters to protect the country from 
invasion and internal squabbles. 

A man of simple, back-country tastes whose importation of 
U.S. jazz bands and champagne baths are looked upon by his 
subjects as harmless personal whims, President Bussard rules 
little Ambrosia with a hard-fisted style of command that has 
earned him the respect of the considerable American colony. 

His credo is apple pie simple. 

“We must zive the people the government that is suited for 
them,” said he last week. “An election by vote in Ambrosia would 
lead to chaos and a victory for Moscow which has long eyed 
our banana reserves with envy. There must be a leader unham- 
pered by the need to win public support. We cannot afford that 


. luxury in Ambrosia.” 


With the well equipped, well-paid army (the new officers’ 
mess has 11 swimming pools, four polo fields and two 18-hole golf 
courses) Bussard is well prepared to put down the occasional 
revolt of party-line unions in the banana fields. 

To do-gooders who protest that the banana workers are 
modestly paid (60 cents a day for a 12-hour working day) “The 
Chief” has a characteristic reply: “The figures are misleading, 
inspired by foreign agents. The workers are allowed to take home 
all the bananas they can eat.” 


AMBROSIA’ plans for the future are bold. Peasant-owned land 

-“ is being quietly expropriated for the extension of the U.S. 
banana company’s holdings on the sound business principle that 
without American capital and know-how the country’s economy 
could well falter. Says shrewd President Bussard: ‘We are learn- 
ing slowly, but steadily, the lessons of free enterprise.” 

Socially life is pleasant in Ambrosia. President Bussard’s 
friends and advisors, aided by new and generous laws which in- 
crease legitimate graft from 30 to 78 per cent, live in luxurious 
country homes, fly their airplanes, gossip at the new cofintry 
club on the capital’s outskirts, dine in low-cut Dior gowns (see 
cut). Gobelin tapestries, Sevres vases and Tiffany clocks add 
sumptuous touches. 

Occasionally this select group is thinned by the quiet disap- 
pearance of one of “The Boss’ ” circle of advisors who has revealed 
ambitions for power. Says hard-headed humor-loving President 
Bussard: “One bad banana can ruin the bunch.” 

In a world which often seems hostile to U.S. interests little 
Ambrosia stood last week as a shining example of a good neighbor 
who will go down the line. 

Said kindly John Foster Dulles, last week awarded Ambrosia’s 
coveted Star of Merit: “We aren’t worried about Ambrosia.” 

JACK SCOTT in his column Our Town, 
Vancouver (B. C.) “Sun” 





Do your Mother's Day shopping 
through Guardian Buying Service 
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